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The Season Begins With: 


PICKWICK— 


Cosmo Hamilton and Frank Reilly. ..$2.00 
THE LETTER—Somerset Maugham.. 2.00 
MARCO MILLIONS—Eugene O'Neill. 2.50 


LAZARUS LAUGHED— 
CP TRE od o-oo vavdcie vavcecees OO 


AND SO TO BED-~—~J. B. Fagan...... 2.00 
OUT OF THE SEA—Don Marquis.... 2.00 


THE GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH— 


Momimim ROMANE 2... 6scsccveccccecee LUO 








PRACTICAL BOOKS 


STAGE COSTUMING 

By Agnes Brooks Young 
“Covers all aspects of costuming in the little 
theatre ... set forth in a most charming 
manner’—Junior League Bulletin. $2.50 


TECHNIQUE IN DRAMATIC ART 
By Halliam Bosworth 

“Another monograph of the kind the little 

theatre worker needs—a careful, intelligent, 

specific, and practical treatment of the art of 

acting.’—The Drama. $3.50 


THE SCENEWRIGHT 
By Andre Smith 


“Should be in the hands of every beginning 
amateur scenic designer.”—Little Theatre 
Monthly. $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. 


New York 








N a series of tremendous 

Lazarus scenes Lazarus, returned 

from the dead, confront 

Laughed Caligula, who only can fos 

by Eugene O’Neill vive with his cruelty and 

madness as long as there is 

belief in and fear of death, Emperor Tiberius 

and the Empress Pompeia. A noble and ecstatic 

tragedy, the crown of O'Neill’s efforts. Uni- 

form with the Collected kdition of the Plays 

of O'Neill. $2.50. Limited, signed edition, 750 
copies, October 25th. $10.00. 


CWT O 
Him Me". Cummings has had his 


yay with pvetry,to the in- 

A Play by tense aggravation of profes- 
E. E. Cummings ‘°rs of versification through- 
out the English-speaking 

world. Now the professors of the drama will 
cry out, as he violates the unities to produce 
a drama whose lucid madness, graceful irrey- 
erence, and abundant novelty will furnish an 
intellectual holiday for American readers. $2.50, 


CWO 
E och MANY sided man, one or 
P the greatest figures in the 
The Life of Steele history of the theater, a nota- 
MacKaye in relation }Je actor, playwright, stage 
to his times anc . : 2 ‘ 
his contemporaries “designer, theatre builder, in- 
A Memoir ventor and_ social spirited 
by his son man, Steele MacKaye lived 
Percy MacKaye * tumultuous and _ glorious 
: life. Percy MacKaye tells 
it, and so large a part did Steele MacKaye 
play, that his life becomes a history of two 
generations in America. Nearly 400 illustra- 
tions make it perhaps the finest ¢ llection of 
pictures in literature on the theatre. 2 vols. 
boxed. Octavo. $10.00, 


CWT SO 
° O historians, known asa 
Sir great political statesman; 


I in literature, as one of the 
Char es greatest Restoration dram- 
atists; in Chroniques des 


Sedley Scandales as one of the 


; : , great English rakes and 
byV.deSolaPinto Wits, Sir Charles Sedley is 
a fascinating and important figure. Mr. Pinto 
has written his definitive biography. Octavo. 


Portraits. $6.00. 
CWT © 
Th N R.STEIN ends the con- 
e 4°42 fusion of modern art. 
One by one the various 
A.B. C. of isms are explained and re- 
lated to the main stream 


. 
Aesthetics of art. His book is per- 
py haps the firmest, clearest 
by Leo Stein general book on aesthetics 
yet written. $3.00. 


GOOD At all Booksellers 
Books ¢ Boni & Liveright 
Publishers N.Y. 
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Second 


Prize Play Contest 
$2,000 


IN PRIZES FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be 
distributed as follows: 
First—$1,000 
Second— 500 


Third— 250 
Fourth— 100 
The last three— 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melodramas or serious plays. The costum- 
ing and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from objectionable 
features. 

Contest closes December 31st, 1927. Prize winners to be announced March 15th. In the 
event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded to each 


of the tying contestants. Detailed information sent upon request 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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COSTUME AND FASHION 

Vol. II. Senlac to Bosworth (1066- 
1485) BY HERBERT NORRIS 
The profuse illustrations and authentic 
details of dress during the Middle Ages 
make this book invaluable for designing 
and play producing. $7.50 


MODES AND MANNERS OF 


THE 19th CENTURY /ols. I-IV. 
BY MAX VON BOEHM AND 
DR. OSKAR FISCHEL 
This interesting and exhaustive survey 
shows the changes in fashion from the 
French Revolution to the Great War. 
Its value is greatly enhanced by an ex- 
tensive and illuminating picture gallery. 
Per Vol. $5.00 


FOOTPRINTS AND ECHOES 
BY WILLIAM H. CRANE 


A fascinating autobiography enriched by 
humorous stories and numerous anec- 
dotes of Dion Boncicault, Maurice Bar- 
rymore and many other well-known 
personages connected with the stage. 


PLAV/S OF 


NEGRO LIFE 


SELECTED AND EDITED BY 
ALAIN LOCKE 


AND 
MONTGOMERY GREGO 


4 $5.00 PLAYS OF NEGRO LIFE edited 
by Locke and Gregory * $5.00 
CAROLING DUSK e Cullen e $2.50 
Harper and Brothers e New York 
UR Re re 


DUTTON NEW YORK 
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VASILIE KATCHALOFF as the Emperor 
Nicholas I in the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
production of The Decembrists. 
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NOVEMBER, NINETEEN TWENTY SEVEN 





THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


The Season in Chicago and London—A Shakespeare 
First Folio—Drama in The American Caravan—The 
Habima on Grand Street—Other News 


S fast as Chicago builds new theatres their owners seem to 
A find New York successes to fill them. Perhaps some day 
Chicago will realize that there is no reason under the sun 

why a city with so much money and energy and talent and business 
ability should take ninety per cent of its plays ready-made from a 
Broadway market, and will begin to produce vigorously on its own. 
In the meantime it is always amusing, if not always edifying, to 
see what are the likenesses and the differences in taste between the 
great Eastern and the great mid-Western metropolis. If you disre- 
garded the date and the not always honest line, “With the complete 
New York cast” it would be easily possible this fall to mistake the 
theatre page of a Chicago daily for that of a New York newspaper 
ayear ago. There is Broadway playing to full houses; The Ameri- 
can Tragedy fighting as hard for place as it did in New York; Jeanne 
Eagles bulletined in Her Cardboard Lover; and Lenore Ulrich in 
Lulu Belle; Grace George taking Jane Cowl’s place in The Road 
to Rome; The Spider with Robert Emmett Keane working to repro- 
duce the original success; half a dozen favorite musical comedies 
around the Loop, and to make the familiar look of things more sure, 
the Theatre Guild Repertory Company playing an engagement at 
the Studebaker, with Alfred Lunt adding an extra glow by his 
performance of Higgins in Pygmalion. Frederick Donaghey, in the 
Chicago Tribune, urges the support of Chicago for the Guild pro- 
ductions on the assurance that they are not “high-brow” and that 
if they are well received Mrs. Insull may get early rights for future 
Theatre Guild plays for her Chicago Repertory Company. The 
real news of the page, however, is concerned with what Chicago 
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thinks of Chicago—Maurine Watkins’ melodrama which all the 
Chicago critics unite in calling a roaring farce. “All you may haye 
heard in praise of Chicago” says one critic, “is quite true. It is as 
rich a reason for laughter as has in many years been proffered to 
those of us who think we are civilized.” And Ashton Stevens, in the 
Herald and Examiner, says: “It used to be London that was the 
villain in the play. Then it was New York. But last night at the 
Harris Theatre, it was Chicago. At last we were a great big, bad 
city! Well, Chicago first nighters laughed themselves purple over 
Maurine Watkins’ Chicago, a tough, brittle, convulsive farce written 
by a former Chicago reporter who throws away her horn and gets 
a steam shovel. It is satire in the terms of the burlesque wheel, 
rough, ragged and raw, but always—or nearly always—as funny as 
a comic strip ought to be. Chicago makes Mr. Mencken, the profes- 
sional publicity baiter, sound like a corneter in the Salvation Army.” 


A London theatre page also shows an increasing resemblance 
to its New York fellow, with this difference—that a London page 
is about half last year’s New York successes and half next year’s. 
In other words, there is about an even interchange of plays between 
the two centres, with something still in favor of drama and actors 
coming from London and the balance in New York’s favor when it 
comes to musical comedies. There is, moreover, a further difference 
in the acceptance of plays by London and New York audiences. 
The Butter and Egg Man seems to have found little welcome in 
England. The Music Master for one reason or another went quickly 
on the rocks. Seventh Heaven found many friends and the cables 
report Sidney Howard’s The Silver Cord a great success at St. 
Martin’s, with Lillian Braithwaite cast as the mother and Claire 
Eames as the biologist—the part she is rumored to have been refused 
over here. There is one American actress and American play whose 
welcome in England is eternal. In 1915, after a two year American 
run, Doris Keane took Romance to London and played it 1,309 
times. Last year she revived it at the Play House to capacity audi- 
ences; now she has scheduled a world tour of the play, beginning in 
the English provinces and ending, some day, in America. There is 
probably no play of this generation in which the play and the player 
are so closely associated as in this Romance of Edward Sheldon’s. 


Bibliophiles have been stirred out of all restraint this month 
by two additions to America’s literary treasures. The first, called 
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“certainly the most remarkable literary find of the last hundred years,” 
was a collection of five hundred letters, manuscripts and other papers 
of James Boswell, bought from Lord Talbot of Malahide by Col. 
Ralph H. Isham and added to his already distinguished library of 
eighteenth century literature; it included all that is left of the 
manuscript of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, letters from Rousseau and 
Voltaire, from Pitt and Oliver Goldsmith, and a thousand other 
precious items. Even this acquisition palls, however, to book lovers 
whose special interest is the drama, before the fine Shakespeare first 
folio which has just come into the possession of Edward A. Newton 
of Philadelphia. A writer in the New York Times gives this inter- 
esting record of the publication and history of this edition: 

“Two of Shakespeare’s actor friends, John Heming and Henry 
Condell, together with a small syndicate of publishers headed by 
William Jaggard, were responsible for this first attempt to bring all 
of the dramatist’s plays under one cover. Jaggard and his son, Isaac, 
were printers and in their shop near St. Dunstan’s Church the type 
was set. An edition of some 250 copies was published. Originally, 
when printed in 1623, it was sold at £1 a copy. The only play not 
included in the first folio was Pericles. The volume had nearly 
1,000 double-column pages and contained the Droeshout portrait of 
the bard. Despite their high claim to first hand authority, the text 
of the first folio is frequently inferior to that previously printed in 
the sixteen quartos. On the other hand, some of its passages correct 
and improve upon the antecedent quartos. As an example of typog- 
raphy the first folio fails to achieve distinction. Misprints are 
numerous, especially in the pagination.” 

Sidney Lee in his Life of William Shakespeare says: 

“Tt is difficult to estimate how many copies survive of the first 
folio, which is intrinsically and extrinsically the most valuable vol- 
ume in the whole range of English literature. It seems that about 
one hundred and forty copies have been traced within the past cen- 
tury. Of these fewer than twenty are in a perfect state.” According 
to the report on the copy of the first folio bought by Mr. Newton, 
it is an unusually good one and was No. 6 in the census taken of this 
“most valuable volume in the whole range of English literature.” 


The American Caravan is the inviting title given by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Louis Mumford and Paul Rosenfeld to 
a stimulating and argumentative year book which they have edited 
jointly “in the interests,” as they say, “of a growing American litera- 
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ture.” The book represents the range of American life and modern 
literary forms, short novels, narratives in verse, stories, poems and 
plays, stressing both the material and the method not usually made 
welcome by the magazines. Its index of authors contains the names 
of seventy-two well known, fairly well known and almost unknown 
writers. For some reason, probably not occult, the book begins and 
ends with a play; begins with Paul Green’s stirring Voodoo episode, 
Supper for the Dead, one of the freest, most characteristic things he 
has written, and ends with the first act of Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus 
Laughed, as vital and poetic as anything he has done and, even in 
this single act, complete in form and in idea. Michael Gold, of the 
Playwrights’ Theatre, contributes a full length play Hoboken Blues: 
a Modern Negro Fantasia on an Old American Theme, and Alter 
Brody adds one of his familiar transpositions into English of the 
Yiddish minor dramatic chord. That is all of the actual dramas, 
but it is enough to indicate the part that the playwright is beginning 
to play in modern American literature. Both in conception and in 
writing the plays are as good as the best in the book. Sometimes, 
as in reading Isidor Schneider’s extraordinarily vivid and dramatic 
poem, The Temptation of Anthony one renews the wish that the 
American theatre would make its poets more eagerly welcome. As 
no representative American year book of only a short ten years ago 
would have contained any play, the value and strength of what is 
included in the present American Caravan, and the consequent hope 
of the part drama will play in its future editions, is enough for 
immediate gratitude. 


The theatre at 466 Grand Street, which is known to the world 
as the Neighborhood Playhouse and which, unfortunately for the 
theatre of New York, has been dark for the past few months, will 
house the Habima Players of Moscow during the coming winter. 
It is good news that the Neighborhood, instead of falling into the 
hands of the “movies” will once again have as its tenant a company 
of high merit, and belong to its neighborhood. Oddly enough, the 
Habima is the parent theatre of The Dybbuk, which the Misses 
Lewisohn made memorable by their production in English at their 
little playhouse on Grand Street some two seasons back. . . . 
Eva LeGallienne has done the provinces the honor of sending them 
a first rate company with Cradle Song, one that, we hear from Pitts- 
burg, “matches the original in capturing the latent poignancy of 
every scene and even makes the atmosphere more mellow and the 
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rhythm more engaging.” Mr. Elmer Kenyon, always doing battle 
for better plays on the road, goes on to say: “That this evidently 
remarkable young maestra should have the hardihood to send out 
on the bleak road a play of such quiet simplicity as Cradle Song, 
and the shrewdness to realize that the provinces, however dull in 
appreciation, can be won, if at all at this late day, only by a return 
to integrity in dealing with our audiences, is a revelation.” . 
The Irish Players from the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, who first 
came to this country fifteen years ago, are coming back in a repertory 
of Irish plays, beginning with Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars. ‘The presence of Arthur Sinclair, Sara Allgood, Maire 
O’Neill and other familiar names on the list of players gives great 
hope for the renewal of the exceptional pleasure this company gave 
in their early days. ‘As one watched these players,” says Robert 
Edmond Jones, writing of Art in the Theatre in the Yale Review, 
“one saw that they knew. I kept saying to myself on that first even- 
ing: Who are these rare ones? Where did they come from? How 
have they spent their lives? Who are their friends? What music 
they must have heard, what books they must have read, what emo- 
tions they must have felt! They literally enchanted me. They put 
me under a spell. And when the curtain came down at the end of 
the play, they had become necessary to me. I have often asked 
myself since that time how it was that these actors could make me 
feel such strange emotions of trouble and wonder; and [I find the 
answer now, curiously enough, in an address spoken by a modern 
Irish poet to the youth of Ireland—Keep in your souls some images 
of magnificence.” . . . There was little of Duse in the picture 
called Madre which was a part of the program at the Fifth Avenue 
Playhouse recently, but even that little is something in the theatre 
world in which Duse is only a memory. . . . Robert Loraine 
on a new playlet by Barrie, called Barbara’s Wedding, in front of 
trindberg’s The Father at the Savoy in London and played the lead 
in both plays successfully! . . . Mei Lan Fang, China’s greatest 
actor, is learning English in preparation for a world’s tour, prob- 
ably beginning in the United States in the spring. His company 
will consist of forty actors and a native orchestra. . . . The 
Theatre Guild is reported to have bought Eugene O’Neill’s latest 
play, Strange Interlude, written in nine acts and said by George Jean 
Nathan and others who have had the advantage of reading the script 
to be his most advanced work. 
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tHe PULL DEVIL 
OF MELODRAMA 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


LTHOUGH most things about the theatre of last winter 
A“: uncertain, it was constantly apparent that melodrama 

was coming into its own once more. This time, however, 
it was not travelling in any of its old disguises. It was without the 
Elizabethan cauldrons that bubbled so pleasantly with apparitions, 
the love and honor twaddle of the Heroic dramatists, the cloak and 
sword capers of the Romantics, the smoked glasses of East Lynne, 
or the treadmill of Ben Hur. It had consigned “me Chee-ild” to 
a happy past, and forgotten, for the moment, the easy tears that well 
from the eyes of strong men at the merest mention of “Mother, God 
bless her old gray head.” If it had given many of the oldest shib- 
boleths a decent burial, this new melodrama had also had the cour- 
age to do away with those mysterious, unholy and unexplained 
hands that have clutched so desperately at success in more recent 
years from behind sliding panels. It did not need them. In Broad- 
way and The Barker it had struck a new vein and established a new 
formula. Those swift-paced melodramas of cabaret and tent-show 
life, in which simple and familiar stories were placed against novel 
backgrounds for fresh values, had pointed the way, leaving in their 
wake the tradition of “the back-stage play” which has persisted into 
the present season with Footlights, The Wild Man from Borneo 
and Burlesque. Though locale was the outstanding feature of 
Broadway and The Barker it was by no means their chief charac- 
teristic. More important than their settings were the opportunities 
these settings provided. Here were worlds where life itself had the 
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unreality—even the tempo—of melodrama, where men and women 
were of such exaggerated type that they offered ready-made the 
simplicity of character that melodrama needs. Here, in short, were 
hurried, hectic and artificial worlds, where comedy and pathos were 
nicely jumbled, where people were uncomplicated enough to be 
subservient to complicated plotting, and where type and incident 
could easily combine to crowd a colorful yarn. Obviously, the 
hoofers and the chorines of a cabaret and the ballyhoos of a mid- 
way could not use the lyricly Victorian language which has exuded 
from most modern melodrama. Obviously, too, if melodramatic 
dialogue were to endow the stories of these shadows of reality with 
any kind of authenticity, it had to put its ears to the ground and rip 
out its speeches in the vernacular. Before Broadway and its brood, 
the situation of American melodrama was strangely paradoxical. 
Tragedy, tragi-comedy and pastoral had all been written in a vivid 
argot which showed that their authors had at least read their news- 
papers. But melodrama, except for an occasional “Heap Big 
Chief” in an Indian play, or a “Yer dirty louse” in a crook play, 
had apparently been written only by the gentlest classicists. At 
last, however, the melodramatists were ready to learn from the 
pungent comedies and tragedies of American life which have 
crowded our stage for the past ten years. The crook play was 
crossed with the argot comedy, Within the Law joined hands with 
Is Zat So?, and the new fashioned melodrama was born. 

Of the plays cut on this pattern that the new season has so far 
revealed, Burlesque, by George Manker Watters and Arthur Hop- 
kins, is the most interesting. It is an uneven but often strangely 
moving domestic tragi-comedy laid backstage in a burlesque house. 
Concerned with the married life of Bonny and Skid, the leading 
woman and the principal comedian of Parisian Widows, a third- 
rate show playing in the middle west, it tells the story of what 
happens to both of them when the irresponsible Skid at last gets his 
chance to star in a big musical comedy in New York. Bonny, for- 
gotten by Skid in his moment of success, is forced to take seriously 
the honorable proposals of the immaculate cattle man who has 
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meanwhile turned up. Planning to live with this rancher and his 
sister until her divorce papers are finally cleared and she can marry 
him, Bonny goes with him to New York to buy clothes, and learns 
of Skid’s constant dissipations. Skid arrives at her hotel, still drunk 
from the evening before, and, in a scene of considerable pathos, 
runs through some of his old burlesque routines with Bonny. The 
ranchman also arrives and Skid is told of Bonny’s approaching mar- 
riage. Maddened by the news, and by the awful seriousness with 
which they take it, Skid dances a glib parody to the wedding march 
with demoniacal glee. In the last act, things have gone from bad 
to worse. Skid, who has been fired by Dillingham, has been so 
drunk for two days that it seems unlikely that he will be able to 
open with a little road show in Newark which is his one professional 
hope. It is, of course, Bonny, with her rancher forgotten, who 
comes to save him. And on that opening night he and she are 
reunited, working happily together once more, in their old bur- 
lesque routines. The very plotting of Burlesque shows the sim- 
plicity of the play, and shows, too, how really uneventful it is for 
melodrama. But its bare story cannot suggest those gulpy moments 
of sentiment which it holds. Where Broadway, with which it is 
frequently mentioned, sweeps through a close-knit series of compli- 
cations, with an unerring sureness, Burlesque falters unevenly along 
a winding path. It is as discursive as Broadway is precise, but 
where Broadway is uninterruptedly stirring in the click of those 
surface values which make for good theatre, Burlesque often digs 
deep into the genuinely moving. In spite of the patent unreality 
of its little fairy story, and the good old-fashioned substructure of 
its plotting, it occasionally makes you care about its people and, 
what is of more importance, care to know more about them as peo- 
ple. Hence it is that in its better moments it transcends the simpler 
course of melodrama, even while it often fails in melodramatic 
methods. Certainly no director in New York is better fitted to 
handle those biting moments of self-revelation which chart its text 
than Arthur Hopkins. And certainly, too, no method is less apt 
than Mr. Hopkins’ to squeeze each scene for its surest theatre value. 
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His well-known theory of “unconscious projection,” of letting the 
actor fight his way through to an effect, has little in common with 
the invincible drive that melodrama needs. This is evident again 
and again in Burlesque—in the first act with its backstage quarrels, 
and especially in those many sorry moments of the third act, when 
a performance of a bad road show is in progress. Where a George 
Abbott would have gloried in the chance offered by the Beef Trust 
Girls, the choruses and the slap-stick of that last scene, Mr. Hop- © 
kins has done next to nothing with them. He has shown this road 
show as bad without granting its badness the needed sting of com- 
ment. Except in the triumphant minutes of Skid and Bonny at the 
very conclusion of the act, both Mr. Hopkins’ theory and the ma- 
jority of his players have failed in putting snap or verisimilitude 
into this revue scene. It is so uncomfortably inexpert, where it 
could so easily have had a tangy, common magnificence of its own, 
that one is forced, without excuse, to sympathize with his actors 
rather than enjoy them—sympathize as one is so often forced to in 
the theatre, when actors are asked to sing and dance, asked, in fact, 
to do anything but be themselves or regulation types. What is true 
of a large portion of the cast in this last act, is never true of Hal 
Skelly. As Skid he is utterly convincing, suggesting a lovable kind 
of irresponsibility with a perfect sense of timing and a sly dryness 
of speech, and fitting his necessary dances into the climactic scheme 
that melodrama demands. In the party in the second act, at which 
Skid dances his wedding march, Mr. Hopkins has whipped at least 
one scene to its inevitable conclusion, more tenaciously than is his 
wont and more skilfully than Broadway often sees it done. The 
Bonny of Barbara Stanwyck wavers somewhat with the faults and 
merits of the text itself. Miss Stanwyck is at her best in the pause- 
ful moments of characterization, in the quiet, tearful duets, and is 
not quite able to adapt her pleasing naturalness to the mounting 
scale required to carry the more crowded scenes. Ralph Theadore 
as Harvey Howell, the cattle man, succeeds in making dignity, that 
most dangerous of all virtues off and on the stage, not only unirritat- 
ing but entirely believable. 
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Bayard Veiller’s The Trial of Mary Dugan is an undeviating 
melodrama, written for its melodramatic content and played in the 
broadest melodramatic vein. From the time when the audience 
assembles in the role of jurors to see scrubwomen busily polishing 
up the legal brasses on an uncurtained stage, until the foreman of 
a jury hands out his verdict from the orchestra pit, as though speak- 
ing for the audience, the atmosphere of a trial in progress is skil- 
fully maintained. For three solid acts Mr. Veiller grips his jury 
by the relentless consistency of his logic and the adroit trickery of 
his construction and his elisions. He reports the trial of Mary 
Dugan, a Follies girl whose sugar-daddy has been found stabbed in 
her apartment. From the first entrance of Ann Harding, haloed in 
her spun-gold hair, it is apparent that she is innocent. But who 
killed Cock Robin? The question is breathlessly asked for three 
exciting acts, but the real answer is not betrayed until one minute 
before the final curtain. There are, unfortunately, some damp mo- 
ments of saccharine brother-and-sisterly love in the course of the 
play, when Rex Cherryman, as Mary Dugan’s younger brother, 
comes to her defense and takes over her case. There are those har- 
rowing moments of bathos when this noble, blue-eyed boy is forced 
to learn that his equally noble sister has been living in sin so that 
he could live in comfort. Perhaps these exalted writhings are at- 
tuned to the melodramatics that Mr. Veiller is up to. At any rate, 
they add to the suspense of the trial, for often, when Mr. Cherry- 
man’s chaste young face twitches with tender and blonde emotions 
as he kisses his sister’s hands to reassure her, or buries his face in 
her glistening hair, it seems as if the jury must surely and speedily 
convict them both. Ann Harding does little but look beautiful 
and properly wounded, but it really does not matter because the 
cross-examination, which 1s the play, is so absorbing in itself that 
it holds more than enough excitement. The performance that A. H. 
Van Buren has directed is, for the most part, capitally fitted to the 
needs of the material, and moves with a steady tension. From the 
wicked nastiness of Arthur Hohl’s district attorney to the Follies 
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The setting by Robert Edmond Jones for 
all three acts of The House of Women, 
which will be Arthur Hopkins’ second pro- 
duction of the season. For this dramatiza- 
tion of The Green Bay Tree that Louis 
Bromfield has made, Arthur Hopkins has 
assembled a cast including Nance O’Neil, 
Helen Freeman, and Elsie Ferguson. 
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Dubose Heyward who, with his wife, Dorothy Hey- 
ward, made the dramatization of Porgy with which 
the Theatre Guild will open its season. Mr. 
Heyward is prominent as an American novelist, 
while Mrs. Heyward, who studied with Professor 
Baker in Cambridge, wrote Nancy Ann, the Har- 
vard Prize Play of 1924. 
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girl reaction of Leona Maricle, it uses familiar stencils to gain a 
new effectiveness. 

“The dull devil of melodrama,” which Henry Arthur Jones once 
complained had pursued him in all of his plays, and which 
threatens to dog most of this season’s offerings, not only pursues but 
overtakes Maurine Watkins in her dramatization of Revelry. While 
the play has the constant fascination of gossip about the mighty, it 
has comparatively little interest as theatre. Divided into six choppy 
and shambling scenes it relates, with hardly any skill at all, the bare 
facts of Samuel Hopkins Adams’ novel. The programme note 
which says, “the action takes place in Washington, D. C. in a day 
beyond our own day,” is, of course, more cautious than correct. 
If playgoers were not sure of this, Revelry could demand no atten- 
tion in its own right. Were it not a drame 4 clef, it could not claim 
to be a drama at all. Its Willis Markham is, of course, and is made 
up by Burton Churchill to be, the late Warren Gamaliel Harding. 
The pity of it is that Miss Watkins’ dramatization touches so 
slightly upon the real tragedy of such a man in such a position. It 
is too busy with the gambling, the big deals and the political mur- 
ders assigned to the administration to do anything with the men 
involved in its misfortunes. Her dramatization lacks, too, the irony 
she brought to Chicago and that would have indicated a point of 
view on her material. It never, for example, contrasts the President 
of the Crow’s Nest with the President of public opinion, nor does 
more than set down with a certain journalistic fidelity the ugly de- 
tails of the real events. In structure, her play is as feeble as it is 
cheap. Its hotel bedroom is but an example of the clumsily ex- 
traneous material with which it is freighted; the love affairs, the 
family feuds, and the unalluring adventuresses. With the exception 
of George MacFarlane’s bull-necked Dan Lurcock, and moments 
of Burton Churchill’s Markham, the performance is as wobbly 
as the writing. Only the little secretary that Irene Homer plays 
with a vibrant and contagious toughness is creatively conceived in 
the living terms of character. 

In Four Walls George Abbott and Dana Burnett have spun a 
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melodrama that is by no means unalloyed. It is a strangely scrappy, 
often excessively exciting, story of the return from Sing Sing of a 
Jewish boy, Benny, who went up the river as a gangster and came 
down as a philosopher, and discovered, to state his profound un- 
ravelling of philosophic truth rather briefly, that stone walls do 
not a prison make. In consequence Benny is resolved to be free for 
the rest of his life—free of this old gang and more especially of 
any of those human obligations which turn so swiftly into jailers, 
The play that follows is an odd mixture of rather sophomoric meta- 
physics and comparatively sure-footed melodrama. It starts as a 
comedy of Jewish character—sensitively played by Clara Langsner 
as the mother and Bella Finkle as the little girl, both of whom love 
Benny. Halfway through its first act, however, the Gas House gang 
has climbed the stairs of the tenement and a crook play is in prog- 
ress. In the second scene of the second act, when a gang warfare is 
raging down-stairs, and just preceding the murder which makes 
a prisoner of Benny once more, there is a moment of Adam Soll- 
taire, an interlude of agonized soliloquy, in which Benny suddenly 
discloses the poetry and the fantasy that is in him, and which is 
made moving because of the magical quietness with which Muni 
Wisenfrend reads it. 

Last winter Daniel N. Rubin wrote, in Devils, a relentless study 
of hypocrisy and desire in the boll weevil belt which, for all of its 
lack of restraint, had its fine, true moments. This season, in Women 
Go On Forever, he has written what must honestly rank as one of 
the most plotful plays of recent years. Few dramatists—even 
among those Post-Elizabethan masters of the “tragedy of blood”— 
have employed as many plots and subplots on which to thread their 
villanies as does Mr. Rubin. Though he is willing to omit nothing, 
Mr. Rubin knows how to keep his subplots untangled and spin a 
steadily interesting tale. His very inventiveness, however, makes 
of Women Go On Forever only a guignol of murder and wholesale 
adultery in a cheap boarding house instead of the really good play 
that it seems likely to become at any moment. John Cromwell has 
directed the performance with a canny emphasis that aids in keep- 
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ing each of its grim episodes independent and bearable. In Mary 
Boland’s strident boarding-house keeper, and Douglass Mont- 
gomery’s imaginative playing of her blind son, the production finds 
the best of its many well-drawn characterizations. Also in a board- 
ing-house, but this time in a theatrical boarding-house, was Marc 
Connelly’s and Herman J. Mankiewicz’s The Wild Man of Borneo. 
This comedy of the man who pretends to be a great actor, nay, 
even an understudy of Richard Mansfield, when he really makes 
his scant living by peddling soap and growling as the Wild Man 
in a Fourteenth Street Museum, came, at times, tantalizingly near 
to achieving its comic purpose. Behind the half-written Algonqui- 
nades of its humor, the old-fashioned plotting of a comedy-melo- 
drama of the eighties reared its ugly head. Nor were the tediously 
undeveloped stretches in the writing covered by the performance. 
As the inveterate old charlatan, George Hassell had his gorgeous 
comic moments, but his parody of himself was so complete and his 
musical comedy methods so expansive that he denied the lovable old 
fakir half of his charm and more of his pathos. As precarious as 
~The Wild Man of Borneo, were both Lovers and Enemies and 
Creoles. The latter was a dull and utterly piffling concoction, by 
Samuel Shipman and Kenneth Perkins, in which blue-blood, pirates, 
and an unbelievably innocent young lady’s honor were discussed for 
dreary stretches, and from which the only lasting impression of any 
kind was the beautiful setting that Norman Bel Geddes provided. 
Artzibasheff’s Lovers and Enemies, on the other hand, was a slightly 
vintaged but often absorbing play of marital and sex antagonisms 
which the Grand Street Follies Group mounted for a series of special 
rehearsal matinees. The experiment of a production without scenery 
was as interesting as were the revelations of the company’s strength 
and weakness which the production made. If it needed any justifica- 
tion it more than found it in Leo Bulgakov’s mellow, sensitive, and 
melting performance of the old professor, in which each point struck 
home with an accomplished surety. 

Farce, in many respects, is the melodrama of comedy. Hence it is 
that in The Command to Love one sees what is primarily an affair of 
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situations imposed upon types. Hence it is, too, that this farce by 
Rudolph Lothar and Fritz Gottwald, which the programme insists 
upon calling a comedy, is greeted by the loud guffaws that predica- 
ments invite rather than the quiet chuckles that true wit merits. 
Faithful to its tribe, The Command to Love never leaves the path of 
incident to plumb the depths of character, but plays for the imme- 
diate giggle rather than the reflective smile. Of its kind it is daring 
and amusing enough, and makes the most of its story of the French 
military attaché in Madrid who is forced, “in the name of the Re- 
public” to carry his conquests into other than the accepted fields of 
honor. The New York company tends to play this German farce of 
French extraction as if it were an English comedy of manners, sub- 
duing rather than emphasizing the very exaggerations of its type. 
Basil Rathbone alone manages to effect an entirely happy compromise 
between genteel naturalness and the well-parried making of his far- 
cical points. The hoydenish tricks of farce are pushed to a much 
clearer, though far less amusing conclusion in George M. Cohan’s 
The Baby Cyclone, in which for three long acts a lost Pekinese pro- 
vides a center of action and almost disrupts three households. It is 
inconsequential stuff pulled tediously thin that is brightened mainly 
by the dexterity of the Cohan method and the resourceful drive of 
Grant Mitchell’s performance. 

Far removed from the world of swift, decisive action is Pickwick, 
a rambling, often pleasant, occasionally hilarious but mainly tepid 
dramatization which Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly have 
made of The Pickwick Papers. From the vast panorama of those 
crowded pages, the adapters have, with the liberal aid of scissors and 
paste, made a faithful, loving and garrulous transcript which seems 
to wake up to the uncomfortable fact that it is, after all, a play only 
at sporadic intervals. Then it hurriedly drafts its host of familiar 
figures—its Wardels, its Snodgrass, its Mrs. Bardell, and its Wellers 
—into some kind of dramatic formation so that scenes and acts may 
end and curtain lines lend a “carry over” value. A thankless, if not 
a hopeless, job at best, Pickwick is strongest when it pursues the rud- 
derless course that Dickens intended, and is weakest when a definite 
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Mary Ellis as the mad-cap Katherine in the production of 
The Taming of the Shrew in modern dress, with which 
Miss Ellis and Basil Sidney will inaugurate their winter 
at the Garrick Theatre. Working with a permanent com- 
pany they intend to follow The Shrew with Maurine 
Watkin’s The Devil's Diary, Strindberg’s The Father, 
Sudermann’s Fires of St. John, a dramatization from the 
Italian by Maurine Watkins called Death Takes a Holiday, 


and a revival of Mr. Sidney’s modern Hamlet. 
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“A more humane Mikado never did in Japan exist.”” The triumphant entrance 
of John Barclay in the production of The Mikado that Winthrop Ames has 
added to his Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. In the settings and costumes of 
Raymond Sovey, as well as in the choruses that Michio Ito has directed, the 
current production gains an even greater beauty than that which character- 
ized Mr. Ames’ previous revivals. 
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continuity is imposed upon its own disjointed delights. In the court- 
room scene in Guild Hall, however, it has one uproarious scene that 
suffers from no difficulties of compression and runs grandly through 
the nonsense of the perfervid oration of Buz-Fuz. Buz-Fuz, inciden- 
tally, is played with the ingratiating broad strokes of all good cari- 
cature by Bruce Winston, who also doubles as Tony Weller and acts 
him with a totally differentiated and beery calm. Charles McNaugh- 
ton’s spirited Sam Weller and MacKenzie Ward’s dynamic Snod- 
grass are typical of many of the shrewdly played character bits with 
which Pickwick abounds. In John Cumberland’s Pickwick, how- 
ever, the play lacks a figure of sufficient warmth as well as of suffi- 
cient personality to tie the whole production together. Mr. Cum- 
berland has the girth but not the heart of Pickwick, just as the pro- 
duction itself has the girth but not the heart of The Pickwick Papers. 
Like Pickwick, Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts’ Yellow Sands, which 
Sir Barry Jackson presented in this country with many members of 
the original London cast, had little of the concentrated action which 
Americans welcome in the theatre. It was a quiet, old-fashioned, 
rather deadly comedy of Devonshire fisherfolk that was as remotely 
foreign to a New York audience in method as it was in setting. Prolix 
in its sentimentality and smug in its trim little speeches against capi- 
talism, it was, however, acted with a more than ordinary finish. 

In adding The Mikado to his Gilbert and Sullivan revivals, Win- 
throp Ames has added immeasurably to the joys of theatre-going in 
New York. Certainly his production provides more undiluted delight 
than anything now current on Broadway, and, almost positively, the 
full stretch of the winter ahead will not disclose another production 
of such mingled beauty and gaiety. It is careful even to the point of 
meticulousness, but its scrupulous attention to detail in no way, and 
certainly in no important way, detracts from the mad fooling of this 
burlesque melodrama of the town of Titipu. The performance is 
light, resourceful and charming, played to the hilt for its comedy and 
granted, in the settings and costumes of Raymond Sovey, a visual 
loveliness unrivalled in Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. Its orchestra 
may not always satisfy the most hard-hearted Sullivanites, and its 
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Ko-Ko, its Poo-Bah, and even its Mikado may disappoint some of 
the more uncompromising traditionalists. But this Mikado does hold 
such ample pleasures for the less censorious, that it is the captious 
Savoyards, rather than the orchestra or the Poo-Bahs who deserve to 
be “put upon the list.” Naturally, the production is not faultless, 
but Mr. Ames has come so near to achieving his “object all sublime” 
that minor carpings do not really matter. He has directed the text 
himself, with jubilant high spirits, and, as in the notable instance of 
the entrance of his Mikado, has been happily inventive in his comic 
“business.” The choruses he has turned over to Michio Ito, and 
they flow easily from one enchanting composition into another, with- 
out ever having a self-conscious or stiff pictorial quality. They, too, 
have wit, and more than that, they serve a constantly sensible and 
pliant purpose. They not only break out into diverting individual 
versions of the horn pipe to accompany Nanki-Poo’s “A Wandering 
Minstrel I,” but throughout the entire production they part and re- 
unite in bewilderingly subtle patterns that give a fresh focus to their 
many scenes. In almost every case, too, the regular members of Mr. 
Ames’ company show a distinct advance in their ability to handle 
their patter as well as in the mere matter of their stage presences. 
And they contribute generously to this mad world of travesty which 
Mr. Ames has built and which lives securely in and by itself. At 
least one production of the winter, therefore, will not be dogged by 
the dull devil of melodrama. For into this self-sufficient Titipu not 
even the red-nosed, gum-toothed Katisha of tradition dares enter. 
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STEELE MACKAYE 
Or the Dreamer Delivered* 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


HE present generation has forgotten Steele MacKaye, one 
of the most picturesque figures who ever triumphed and 


starved on our stage. The two playhouses he built in New 
York, revolutionary in their day, were demolished a quarter of a 
century ago. The enormous “Spectatorium” which he planned to 
build at the World’s Fair in Chicago, was never even completed. The 
plays he wrote (one of them holding, for forty years, the long run 
record till it was beaten by Lightnin’) are acted no more. The for- 
tunes he made went to other people, to the exploiters of his work; 
and he died in 1894, as he had lived, beset by debts, leaving noth- 
ing to his family but pride and the capacity to dream. The dra- 
matic school he founded does not bear his name. We have a Klaw 
Theatre, an Erlanger Theatre, an Eltinge Theatre, but of all our 
eighty playhouses on Broadway, not one named for Steele Mac- 
Kaye. His failure, in fame as well as fortune, would seem to be 
complete. Yet, in our theatrical history, he was not only one of the 
most picturesque, but one of the most important of figures, a pio- 
neer into the future, a dreamer of the theatre to come. Time 
would, perhaps, have brought us realization—perhaps not. At any 
rate, his son Percy has not waited on the uncertain chance. He 
has written with amazing fulness and amazing frankness his father’s 
life; and in his two packed volumes the student of our theatre, espe- 
cially the young student, will find revelation after revelation of 
MacKaye’s pioneering importance, while the student of our society 
will find one of the most astonishing stories of the artist-dreamer 
at the mercy of commercial exploiters in the whole annals of such 
sorry bargaining. Had the Actors’ Equity and the Dramatists’ 





*Epoch, The Life of Steele MacKaye, by his son, Percy MacKaye; 2 vols., Boni and Liveright. 
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Guild existed in 1880, MacKaye might have lived at least twenty 
years longer, he might have accumulated a personal fortune suf- 
ficient for all his family, perfected his numerous stage mechan- 
isms, and accelerated by at least a decade the development of the 
modern theatre in America. If—if! Poor, brilliant, visionary, 
teeming-brained Steele MacKaye—he was a martyr to the future! 

But don’t think that Percy MacKaye’s memoir is a melancholy 
tale of regret. Far from it! Neither is it a “modern biography” 
in which an imitation of Strachey’s wit takes the place of docu- 
mentary evidence, and pseudo-Freudian speculations take the place 
of attested facts. The life and picture of Steele MacKaye are re- 
constructed out of letters, clippings, criticisms, interviews with 
those living who remember him (notably David Belasco), records 
of all kinds, which are authentic and contemporaneous. Percy, nat- 
urally, loved this lovable creature, and doesn’t care who knows it; 
but his whole intent is to show what his father’s ideas and accom- 
plishments were, and how they fit into the whole story of expanding 
American life and especially the story of the modern theatrical 
renaissance. And this task he has performed so thoroughly that 
he has produced a source book no future student of our stage can 
possibly ignore, that no reader of American biography will wish 
to ignore, and that will deservedly rescue Steele MacKaye from 
the swift oblivion of theatrical fame. 

One’s temptation is, of course, to review this book from the 
purely human angle, to tell how this gifted artist-son of the wealthy 
law partner of Millard Fillmore, boyhood chum of Henry and 
William James in fashionable Newport, became a student of Del- 
sarte in Paris, was the first American to act Hamlet in England 
(1873), delivered in Harvard College (in the very room where 
Professor Baker later had his 47 Workshop) the first lecture in 
America setting forth the educational value of dramatic expression, 
sold himself body and soul to the pious brothers Mallory, editors of 
the Churchman, to raise money to start his Madison Square Theatre 
in 1880, was for years the Boy of the Lambs Club, wrote plays, 
invented machinery, acted, lectured, taught, tossed off ideas like 
sparks from a dynamo, tall, dark, graceful, handsome, a kind of 
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cheerful Edgar Allan Poe, a bohemian sport in a staid Scotch fam- 
ily, never out of debt, working always like a dog for the art he 
loved almost in a religious frenzy, robbed of all his legitimate prof- 
its and most of his inventions—yet leaving behind him a happy 
family of dreamers to bear his name. 

But this is not the place for such a review. What, rather, from 
the evidence this book presents, did Steele MacKaye accomplish 
in the evolution of the theatre? 

It is difficult to estimate the value of Delsarte in America, and 
the additions MacKaye made to the Delsarte system (he added, 
for example, gymnastic exercises). The school of the theatre he 
founded in New York soon drifted into other hands, and “Delsarte” 
became, through the teaching of half baked disciples, a symbol of 
esthetic la-de-da. The reviews of MacKaye’s own Hamlet in Lon- 
don, and the testimony of his pupils here, indicate that he was 
working toward a much more reposeful and natural type of acting 
than that generally in vogue. But so was Jefferson, and Charlie 
Thorne, and even Edwin Booth. It was probably the idea behind 
the system—that expression can be taught, that the whole body 
should be at the control of the player, and above all that in the 
discipline of achieving such control is a distinct educational value 
for the pupil and artistic value to the theatre—it was this general 
idea, then (in the 1870’s) new to our people, which was of prime 
importance. It is hard to see much good which has come out of 
the various “schools of expression” born directly of this movement. 
But the latter day employment of the theatre arts in more general- 
ized education, the recognition of the disciplinary value of a scien- 
tific approach stem to no small extent from MacKaye’s pioneering. 

Much more definitely we can trace his influence on the mechanics 
and methods of stagecraft. When those pious Shylocks, the broth- 
ers Mallory, built the Madison Square Theatre for him in 1880, 
making him sign one of the wickedest contracts an enthusiastic, 
trusting, debt-ridden artist was ever idiot enough to accept, New 
York for the first time saw a double elevator stage, which could 
enormously speed up the changes of scene; it sat in an intimate 
playhouse artificially ventilated, and artificially cooled in summer; 
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it saw greatly improved lighting facilities, more overhead illumina- 
tion, and the use of floods and spots; it saw folding chairs; it re- 
ceived better programs; and, by all accounts, it witnessed a per- 
formance of Hazel Kirke illusively mounted and carefully and 
naturally acted. That anybody could be natural, acting such a 
play, seems hard to believe today. Yet Hazel Kirke ran for nearly 
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s00 performances in New York—the record till Lightnin’. It shows 
how much there was to be done in 1880, to effect our renaissance! 

MacKaye also invented fire-proofed scenery, the automatic fire 
curtain, a sprinkler system, and inaugurated fire drills. He in- 
vented folding chairs and the hatrack under them. He was the 
father of our modern protective fire laws. When, four years later, 
he built the Lyceum Theatre, his friend Edison completely lighted 
it with electricity—the first New York playhouse to be so equipped. 
Again he had an intimate theatre, and would have had a sliding 
stage for it if the money had held out. He anticipated German 
inventions by many years. He started a school in connection with 
the theatre, to which pupils came from all over the country. It 
was his idea to create, in New York, an intimate home for the 
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best modern drama, especially high comedy, acted by a permanent 
company who would share in the profits, who would be drilied 
into a perfect ensemble, and who would be constantly recruited 
from the school. He tried to do more than one unsupported and 
financially harassed mortal could do. His school slipped into the 
hands of Franklin Sargent, his erstwhile pupil. The theatre went 
into the hands of Daniel Frohman, who for over a decade tried 
his best to maintain something of the standards MacKaye had 
taught him. But the fact remains that MacKaye’s Lyceum Theatre 
was distinctly a forerunner of the Theatre Guild of today, it was 
an early vision of the Art Theatre, which has remained latent 
through our perilous years of commercial chaos. 

In two later plays, MacKaye anticipated effects of the 2oth cen- 
tury. In Paul Kauvar* (1888), a melodrama of the French Revolu- 
tion, he not only introduced a “dream scene” which was, in effect, 
a spectacular tableau wrought into the emotional fibre of the play, 
but he made the mob a leading character, and drilled them into 
a howling, demoniacal realism which took audiences off their feet. 
In fact, it was too strong meat for some. “Like Walt Whitman,” 
wrote Nym Crinkle, in the World, “Steele MacKaye, whatever else 
he may be, is not a ‘lisping hawthorn bud.’” Percy quotes a de- 
scription of the rehearsals by one of the mob, and it plainly indi- 
cates that MacKaye not only anticipated Hauptmann’s Weavers 
in his social passion for the crowd, but anticipated directors like 
Reinhardt in his ability to handle mobs on the stage. 

Again, in a melodrama called Money Mad, in 1889, MacKaye 
constructed one scene showing a rickety staircase descending to a 
pit, so that the actors played on three vertical planes, lighted in 
a way to intensify both height and depth. He constructed, in the 
same play, another scene in which the steel draw of a bridge 
swung out over the audience, and on that platform, in semi-dark- 
ness, some of the actors fought. Here, then, were two horizontal 
planes of action, corresponding to the stage and runway of Sumu- 
run. Imagine sitting in the orchestra, with part of the action going 
on over your head! This was not the search of the ordinary writer 
of melodrama for sensation; it was the experimentation of an imag- 





*The title of Anarchy, see illustration on previous page, was later changed to Paul Kauvar, 
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inative artist for new pictorial and emotional effects, a pressing 
outward of the bounds of illusion. 

Concerning MacKaye’s plans and inventions for the grandiose 
and ill fated Spectatorium at Chicago there is not space to write.* 
It was on a scale with the rest of that World’s Fair, but quite out 
of scale with anything in our theatre of the day. With a Morris 
Gest to help him, he might have pulled it off, however. There was 
to be a vast semicircular stage, with an adjustable proscenium, and 
across it, sometimes on real water, against a sky on which clouds 
floated and the morning blue faded to sunset rose, and the stars 
came out, was to move the pageant of Columbus’s life and voyage. 
It was motion pictures in the round before motion pictures were in- 
vented. It was stage mechanism and electric lighting glorified into 
living art. It was a magnificent dream. And its failure of realiza- 
tion killed Steele MacKaye. Almost before he was buried, many 
of his devices had been stolen by others, and are now commonplaces. 

MacKaye was trained as a painter. Then he became an actor. 
Then a playwright. At all times he theorized about art, and in- 
vented devices to realize his visions. In other words, he was that 
all-round man of the theatre Gordon Craig and others have been 
preaching. There is contemporary testimony that his fellow work- 
ers sometimes resented his interference as stage director, were for- 
givably prone to think that he assumed to know too much. But 
MacKaye unquestionably saw a play not in terms of acting merely, 
but in terms of social message, pictorial quality, and so on—saw it 
as a synthesis of social and esthetic elements which could only be 
fused by one guiding hand. And he was probably quite correct 
in feeling that his hand was the only one about the place competent 
for the task. It is surely significant that the first actress he guided 
at his Lyceum Theatre was Minnie Maddern, and the first sub- 
director he trained was David Belasco, who for many years there- 
after worked definitely toward the goal of unified control over all 
the elements of a production, till that production becomes a living 
and unique thing. The fusion of arts accomplished today by the 


*See Percy MacKaye’s The Theatre of Ten Thousand, with plans redrawn by Claude Brag- 
doa and a reconstruction of its stage designs by Robert Edmond Jones. (Theatre Arts, Vol. 
VII, No. 2.) Also Jules Guerin’s reconstruction Theatre Arts (Vol. XI, No. 6.) 
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James Steele MacKaye, the 
most vivid and many-sided 
pioneer that has come out of 
the American theatre, was 
the first American to play 
Hamlet in Great Britain. 






















From Epoch (Boni @& Liveright) 


At the upper right and the 
lower left, he is seen as he 
appeared in London in 1873. 
In the center is a “posture” 
from the performance he 
gave in French during the 
previous year in Paris. 






























































Epoch (Boni & Liveright) 


Well-known and versatile figures in the theatre of Steele MacKaye’s 
time. Above, James A. Herne (left) actor-dramatist, who wrote 
Shore Acres, and (right) Dion Boucicault, actor-dramatist and author 
of London Assurance, Colleen bawn and The Shaughraun. Below, 
Henry Miller (left) “leading juvenile” and later actor-manager, and 
(right) William Seymour, long with the famous Boston Museum 
company and a veteran actor-director of the theatre of today. 





























From Epoch, (Boni & Liveright) 


The many and varied interests of Steele MacKaye brought him 
into close contact with all the leading figures of his time. 
Though the theatre was always a burning passion with him, for 
many years it seemed as if painting was to be his career. When 
in 1858 he went to Paris, it was as a student in the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, where he worked with Couture, Meissonier, 
Bouguereau and Troyon. Above, MacKaye’s own sketch, made 
in 1875, for his play Rose Michel, and below, a pencil drawing 
of cattle, made about 1869. 





























RED SQUARE 


Guild, or by Arthur Hopkins or Winthrop Ames, can be traced 
back through Belasco, and through Mrs. Fiske’s Manhattan Com- 
pany, to Steele MacKaye.. He was the first of our great directors 
who philosophically knew what he was about, and why. 

Of course, the great failure of MacKaye was his utter inability to 
find a stable financial basis for his theatres and his experiments. 
It was a grave, even a tragic failure. In all things connected with 
finance, he was an utter babe. The Theatre Guild, by solving the 
problem of finance in an Art Theatre, has made a contribution 
which cannot be ignored. There is no use in howling against 
“commercialism.” The fact remains that without some money 
there can be no experiment, without pay there can be no actors, 
without financial stability all progress is left to blind chance. The 
genius like Steele MacKaye, who cannot himself solve the financial 
problem, must either go in harness with those who can, or beat his 
ineffectual wings in vain. That is the lesson of this biography. 


RED SQUARE 


By VELONA PILCHER 


DARK roar rises from the throats of the city’s citizens— 

opens the gates of memory this morning, unrolls like a 

strengthening storm round the four walls of Red Square. 
A husky human roar. Hear! Hear how she gathers! Stormily she 
beats against the boundary of buildings, echoes in their angles, 
giddies in their center, soars high on the bright blare of trumpets 
whose brazen throats are lifting to the streaming sun. Hear her and 
observe her, for I think she makes an image of her sound as she 
goes, makes a pattern of the path she takes as she rolls round in 
revolution, thrashing at one wall, swooping by another, reeling 
against a third till three corners are turned and the fourth one reached 
and the fourth wall followed where it strongly leads straight out of 
the Square and down a long road that drops down a steep hill to the 
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river . . . a dusky roar running in the morning down a raked 
road to a river. 

This morning is in Moscow. An early frosty hour on the seventh 
of November, anniversary of Red Revolution, the yearly day when 
all Moscow workers turn players, put on their costumes, and proceed 
in procession to Red Square to stage a show. A street show. A parade. 
A spectacle whose audience is all acting, for there are no spectators 
of today’s performance—unless you count one or two stray strangers 
like myself, chance onlookers standing a little apart. And it was 
the commencement of this ceremony that the brass voices of the 
trumpets heralded and that the hoarse cheer greeted, that column of 
applause wrenched from the walls of hundreds of hundreds of human 
beings waiting below in the city for the signal. Start! Sharp sounds 
the order; immediately it is answered ; now all the little hilly streets 
that rise from the city, giving access to this place, spill people. The 
parade begins. The little side streets pour population—the Square 
is suffused, the rite of revolution opens; and as that roar ran—driven 
by what drave it—so runs now the stream of living bodies, pulsing 
along the same pattern in ineluctable obedience to some organic law, 
endlessly following the way of the stream of sound and dropping 
after it down the steep road that runs to Moscow River. Along the 
four walls that square this place goes the first coil of parading pil- 
grims, past that wall where the old church stands closed up empty, 
past that corner where the tyrants’ stone cup—a stone scooped out 
deep to make executions easy—sits empty and unused, past the three 
corners of this Square wherein centuries of the sons of the servants of 
the Czars have suffered, till the fourth wall is reached and its holy 
signs saluted. Red Wall. At whose base stands the Red Tomb 
builded over Lenin while behind him, hard by, lie the graves of 
many comrades evenly ranked in the discipline of death. Red Wall, 
strong wall of the Kremlin. Above whose height today Red Flags 
spit at the sky, stab at the blue with scarlet long-like tongues. So, 
striding squarely past all this Past, come this year’s people streaming 
—See see how she comes streaming, this million-footed monster !— 
till the corner is turned where the Square disgorges, where the place 
is most precipitous, where each coil as it comes sways, snaps, is re- 
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leased, flung, a flood of flesh flung sweeping down the road that runs 
to the river. 

Now the first to come marching in the morning are the soldiers, 
Soviet soldiers, crackling cobblestones underfoot as boots stamp stiff 
time to the drums that are beating belly-up in the center of the Square, 
beating like a heart pumping blood about a body. And after the 
soldiers come the sailors, and after the sailors come more soldiers 
and sailors, riding chariots of cannon and carriages of guns whose 
iron wheels rattle shatteringly round in hellish horror till the exit is 
reached and they crash down the hill at full speed, like the death 
scream of some planet splitting they go thrashing down the hill till 
their scream is drowned by the river. And after the ordnance come 
the cavalry, a steaming torrent of horseflesh, a very avalanche of 
horses, with skin shining sleek in the frost, nostrils smoking, long 
red beast tongues swinging, muscles singing, hoofs sparkling, hoofs 
clattering as though applauding the very wonder of their living— 
dancing a sparkling applause like the sound, I think, that the Forest 
of Lebanon made when her trees clapped their hands—till given their 
head where Red Tomb waits, they all go galloping in headlong glory 
down the deep river road, as though racing with the running of the 
water. And after all the horses—hours after, for it is midday now, 
and the sun is hours high, is straight down on Kremlin Castle—the 
silenter citizens come, the common folk begin to come, and come, 
and continue to come. ‘ 

And continue all the livelong day to come. Streaming on 
in a soberer glory they continue to endlessly come; a river running 
to a river, human bodies running to a body of water, animal blood 
to earth blood, man blood and beast blood, sweet blood, bitter blood, 
blood bubbling in this cauldron and boiling up a potion, a power. 

A poison, perhaps! (4 poison? Speak, is tt poison?—cries 
a Stranger in perplexity, one of those strangers watching the show 
from the wall.) Dangerous, anyhow. Can run mad; can clot and 
discolour and suffuse the sight; rise to the brain like bile. Aye, and 
it was eight years ago this day that this blood did burst its banks, 
flung out its tongue like flame and spake that day, and sang, and spat, 
and licked along the earth like hunger afire, and Red Square was 
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ripped up like a wide wound agape in Earth’s belly, and blood 
spilled, blood flooded her, stained her sides, and she stank, and Red 
Flag ran up above the sea of the city in the morning and scarred the 
sky as she licked at the heavens with a long red beastly tongue. 

But now it is evening, cold and quiet in the evening—yet still the 
commonfolk come. And now it is almost midnight, yet still there is 
no surcease to this mammoth of humanity as she uncoils length after 
length of her body of bodies, each body so crimsonly costumed that 
her long passing is like a great vein pulsing through Red Square. 
Splendidly striding with arrogant instancy, workmanly walking in 
time to the tireless drums beating up Red Hymn, come the citizens, 
men with scarlet banners, women with scarlet kerchiefs, babes in 
arms shawled in scarlet, and children with scarlet sashes round the 
waist. Incredibly unwinding, as though sashing the waist of the 
world with her scarlet, manoeuvres this she-stream, this expertly 
acted and produced processional, revolving as appointed till the four 
walls are passed, the four corners squared, Red ‘Tomb’s sacrament, 
saluted, the ritual resolved . . . then all swept full tilt to the 
river, all repeatedly pulled riverward till just a little short of mid- 
night the tip of her tail is seen at last slipping thinly out of sight 
down the slant of the earth’s surface to be swallowed by the black 
river along whose banks, even in November, green things are grow- 
ing in the dark. And so now at last it is midnight and doors of this 
long day are closing, a curtain of quietness is dropping on Moscow’s 
civic show. And all the colours but one are gone, all licked up—I 
think—by the single Red Flag whose flaming rag always flies high 
over Kremlin, always lit at night with lights about the base. Say, 
say, O Something—cries the Stranger in extremity, standing on the 
stony stage over which the spectacle has passed—Shall the stream of 
life always be bleeding, bleeding? Is there no Sign of peace? But 
the only thing that answers is Red Flag snapping, flapping with the 
breeze, sticking out its tongue at the Stranger in the dark. 
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Rep SQUARE, a woodcut by Blair Hughes-Stanton. 
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Steichen (Courtesy of Vanity Fair and Edward Steichen) 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 


HIS great artist is no longer in our 
world. The sun has set: the cycle is 
finished. 


In her art and in her life Isadora Dun- 
can seemed to be an incarnation of all the 
energies of Nature. To see her dance was 
to realize the essence and soul of art. To 
know her was to see into a life that was 
varied and rich and vivid beyond all our 
imaginings of what life could be. Her 
spirit moved always in the center of a flame 
of creation, a flame that lifted up vast mul- 
titudes into its own radiance. 


When Isadora Duncan last appeared in 
Carnegie Hall she danced the Funeral 
March of Chopin, looking at us from be- 
yond a great purple veil which she held in 
her outstretched arms. Now another veil, 
a veil of silence and stillness, has descended 
over this memory of motion and music. 


Perhaps to those who have lived greatly 
Death comes in the guise of a lover. 











SALZBURG 1927 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


my mind the yearly drama of the Salzburg Festival is the 

better for a prologue and an epilogue, just as a visit to New 

York is the better for two Atlantic voyages. It is part of the 

virtue of festivals that they do not happen every day; their move- 

ment is not the movement of the street; and why should a Londoner 

or a Parisian exchange at a few hours’ notice the tempo of his own 

city for the Mozartian rhythm of the little town of the archbishops? 

Salzburg decidedly requires a preparation; and its life is so breath- 

less in its own fashion that the Festival enthusiast may welcome a 
respite before turning homeward. 

As prologue, I think the city of Venice is especially to be com- 
mended. The traveller should arrive towards midnight, and see his 
baggage well-nigh torn to pieces by the hordes of gondoliers on the 
steps of the railway station; and having chosen or capitulated to one 
of them, he should go down the Grand Canal with stately delibera- 
tion. If he be reasonably fortunate, he will encounter a score of 
lamplit boats with singing passengers, each of them theatrically con- 
scious of the setting and the hour and the audience. And if he should 
be supremely lucky (as I was on a mid-August evening) he may fall 
in with a real water carnival, or Venetian Procession of the Cen- 
turies, lighted with ten thousand candles and colored by the pag- 
eantry of every costume since the first piles were driven by freeboot- 
ers into the islets of the lagoons. This particular display was given 
in honor of some none-too-important foreign monarch visiting the 
Lido; and by an appropriate coincidence an American movie com- 
pany was on the spot with fifty projectors to add to the illumination; 
and the director of the film was visibly enthroned on a platform 
above a steamboat pier, like a Jehovah brooding over Chaos; and the 
gondoliers strained and shouted and sometimes fought for their yard 
or two of space upon the water; and the fifty projectors hissed and 
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glared, and the ten thousand candle-flames flickered shyly and peril- 
ously against the wall of their paper lanterns; and the Parade of the 
Centuries went slowly splashing past; and the none-too-important 
- foreign monarch was duly honored, and perhaps a film was success- 
fully made of it all; but these things soon ceased to matter, for Venice 
herself had undertaken the command of the performance, and its 
movement was the beat of her own pulse. 

Venice herself is always undertaking the command of her own 
performance; that is why the city is dramatically so alive (though 
the professional Venetian theatre, as if by corollary, is so unimpor- 
tant). All the city is theatre, as every traveller knows. The Piazza 
San Marco is the most delightful, as well as the best-ventilated of 
public playhouses. Its very pigeons are accomplished actors; wit- 
ness the feigned terror with which they scatter to the roofs at the 
boom of the midday gun, or the feigned affection with which they 
flutter to greet the visitor who carries a handful of corn in his pocket. 
Pietro Longhi saw the Piazza as theatre in his painting of the Ri- 
dotto, and Casanova saw it as theatre when he rose from his table at 
Florian’s to follow some beauty among the passers-by; and in a city 
where art and life are so inextricably entwined, who can resist the 
dramatic appeal of that illuminated water carnival? There is scarcely 
a detail, perhaps, that is not banal and tawdry; but as a whole one 
sees in it, with a little stab of knowledge, the lovely thing once seen 
and never to be seen again. If it were theatre and only theatre, the 
effect might be repeated; but it is life in masquerade and the mask 
is worn only for an hour. 

The horizon of the stage itself is being widened by the re-discovery 
of the theatre in life; that is one of the characteristics of our own 
time, whether its expression be found in folk-dance or amateur dra- - 
matic performance or the turning of historical pages of splendid 
masques and carnivals in search of the everlasting spirit of make- 
believe. And since the Venetian scene is of all scenes the most the- 
atrical, it may very well serve as prologue to the solider, more 
professional stage of Salzburg. Even the Lido with its gaudy Sta- 
bilimento supplies a line or two of theatre, for here is Europe playing 
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at holiday as it never plays elsewhere. A last peal of bells in the 
early morning from some canal-side church, a last splash of the gon- 
dolier’s oar at the station steps, and the prologue of the theatrical 
adventurer is ended. The visitor to Venice for the sake of Venice 
alone will make a longer stay; but this time the city has beautifully 
made a bow of introduction. 

The journey to Salzburg, as every visitor to the Lido should know 
(but as few realize), is a matter of twelve hours only. The railway 
crosses the fields of the Piave and the Tagliamento, where shell-holes 
can still be counted on the river banks, and penetrates a range of 
Italian mountains before crossing the Austrian frontier, and then 
climbs again, through smiling valleys, with station-masters standing 
like wooden sentries at the salute, to tunnel through the Hohe Tauern 
and descend into Tyrol. Now it is only an hour to Salzburg; one 
wonders a little anxiously whether this year will be as good as last. 
Every wayside station bears the legend Salzburger Festspiele 1927. 
Is this pilgrimage to be justified by accomplishment? Here is the 
town itself, palpably overcrowded and agreeably conscious of a mo- 
mentary importance. Here and there an ox-cart in the stream of 
automobiles reminds us that the place is only a market-town, 
sleeping for ten months of every year at the foot of its archepiscopal 
stronghold. 

The Café Bazar still numbers more artists to the square yard than 
any other spot in Europe, and the river seems to run more swiftly 
than ever past its doors; and the policemen of the town, having 
awakened at last to the need of traffic control, forbid friends who 
meet on the bridge to stand and talk to one another, but gently move 
them on lest the single span should be over-burdened by a load of 
chattering humanity. The chimes of the Glockenspiel still summon 
all the native tourists with their rucksacks to the Residenzplatz; 
and each evening the same eager crowd still gathers at the entrance 
of the Festspielhaus or Stadttheater to see the audience arrive. 

Mozart’s Don Juan is no very important overture to a week of 
festival playgoing—perhaps because the subject is too important and 
the composer is better heard in a Mozarteum concert or in a Mozart 
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Reiffenstein 





One of the features of the Salzburg Festspielhaus 
is this great hall, in perfect keeping with the 
Baroque tradition of the community. It is here the 
audience promenades between the acts, and that the 
sense of drama is maintained by the very propor- 
tion of the room itself, and the staircase which leads 
into it, that seems planned for theatre. 











Hintner Ellinger 


Reinhardt’s production of a rococo 
A Midsummer Night's Dream at his 
Salzburg Festspielhaus this summer 
had a special interest for Americans. 
Not only was the Hippolyta acted 
by Rosamond Pinchot, who played 
the nun in the New York production 
of The Miracle, but the costumes 
were designed by Ernest de Weerth, 
one of the most skilful of our de- 
signers, who has worked frequently 
with Reinhardt in the past. Above, 
the setting by Oskar Strnad, peopled 
with the costumes of de Weerth, and 
below, Miss Pinchot as Hippolyta 
and Paul Hartman as Theseus. 
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serenade on the Residenzhof. All the more mechanical faults of 
operatic performance are emphasized in such a production. There 
is barely a sign of anything that can be called directive control; the 
artists strike the most preposterous of traditional attitudes in front 
of the most banal of traditional scenery. And yet it could hardly 
be otherwise without violence to the work. To be critical about it 
(not to say logical) is to admit the contention that opera is in its 
nature ridiculous. Certainly the faculty of closing one’s eyes is 
essential to the appreciation of Don Juan; and if it sometimes be- 
comes a drowsy necessity, that is not the fault of the composer but 
of his choice of a libretto. The tales of Figaro and the Seraglio 
truly suit him better than this everlasting legend of search and 
disillusionment. 

The centre of the Festival program was naturally Reinhardt’s 
Sommernachtstraum, of which several versions have been played in 
recent years. The clever English visitor observes that it is not to be 
confused with Shakespeare’s 4 Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
there leaves the matter. Let us be less cynical and more precise, 
and determine if we may wherein the difference consists. Sommer- 
nachtstraum has many merits. The subject evidently attracts Rein- 
hardt, as it has attracted all the producers of modern times. The con- 
trasts of mortals and immortals and clowns are alone enough to stir 
the creative imagination. A wood with fairies promises enchant- 
ment. But this wood, as many commentators have noted, is no 
Athenian wood, but an English copse of oaks and beeches, not too 
thickly grown to shut out the sun from bluebells, foxgloves, honey- 
suckle and such flowers in their season. It is certainly no German 
pine-forest, strewn with brown needles whence issue forth the elfin 
small fry of Teutonic legend. Puck is no gnome, and his attendant 
elves have no affinity with mushrooms and other fungoids of the soil, 
though they use them jauntily as furniture when occasion serves. 

All these things that are so foreign to the “wood near Athens” ap- 
pear with relentless effect in Sommernachtstraum. The wood is in 
its architectural shape the image of some giant fir-cone. It slopes 
upward and away from the spectator without a suggestion of a 
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mossy bank. We perceive with apprehension that the scene includes 
the stumps of trees, for we guess that they will shortly walk or dance, 
and they presently fulfil our gloomiest anticipations. The fox-holes 
and rabbit-burrows that should shelter all the clan of fairyland give 
place to cavities like subway entrances to the bowels of the earth, 
into and from which rush full-grown platoons of immortals. To 
this elaborate wilderness enter Demetrius and Lysander as fighting- 
cocks in classical attire, and Helena and Hermia as laughing-stocks 
in similar garb. The action turns always to spectacular and the- 
atrical over-statement, and little or nothing remains of the enchant- 
ment of suggestion that is the spirit of the Shakespearean piece. 

The rustics are good, but the rustics are frankly easy—rather too 
easy for such born clowns as Moser and Romanovsky, who are lured 
with their director’s connivance into laborious byways of comic ef- 
fect. The play of light upon the forest is always beautiful, and the 
candle-lit scene in the palace of Hippolytus has the authentic bril- 
liance that Reinhardt knows well how to give. The problem of 
abolishing the proscenium arch, which was so admirably met in the 
last year’s Turandot, is resolved afresh by the use of an irregular 
false proscenium in gilt rococo ornament, which rises and falls ac- 
cording to the requirements of a broader or narrower stage. There 
is no platform leading over the heads of the audience to the stage (a 
device which seriously diminishes the seating capacity of the house), 
but many of the actors enter from the orchestra and not from what 
are called in other theatres the wings. The comedians still make the 
foreground of the stage, corresponding to the Elizabethan apron, 
their own particular ground, while the Court take up their positions 
in the middle distance and the immortals issue from the background. 
Of the costumes it is impossible to speak with enthusiasm. The 
fantastic headdresses are effective in the full light, and that is the 
best that can be said of them. The dancing is limited by the necessi- 
ties of the slanting and architectural stage. 

In Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe, rather unexpectedly, Reinhardt’s 
genius makes itself much more plainly felt. Here is a distinctly 
second-rate classic which few people pretend to have read. Its 
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form.of presentation may be considered to have been definitely estab- 
lished for a century. Indeed the domestic commonplace of the sub- 
ject, the romanticism of the treatment and the theatrical effectiveness 
of the individual scenes appear to fix the convention once for all. 
Far from doing violence to Schiller’s work, either in text or sub- 
stance, Reinhardt shows us that he can respect a great dramatist, 
while at the same time his understanding beautifully illuminates 
the play and refreshes its theatrical quality. Without being in any 
sense “modernized,” Kabale und Liebe takes the character of per- 
sonal experience through the original composition of every piece of 
acting. The classical stage is quite forgotten, with all its traditions 
of rhetoric and “business”; and a company of sensitive artists under 
inspired direction is able to recreate a play assuredly finer, deeper, 
sincerer than any play of this name that has been seen on the stage 
since Schiller’s day. How much more musical seemed this work, 
in the hands of Helene Thimig and Hugo Thimig and Paul Hart- 
mann, than the Mozartian opera of the two evenings earlier in the 
same playhouse! Kabale und Liebe is one of the plays which Rein- 
hardt proposes to bring to America. It is the play that most of all 
shows his power of theatrical transfiguration, while it asserts his kin- 
ship with the traditional playhouse. 

Fidelio, at the Festspielhaus, was another very decided triumph of 
this year’s festival. Outwardly it may have seemed that this was due 
to the manner of its presentation, for it was admirably directed and 
mounted as well as beautifully conducted by Dr. Schalk; but I think 
the secret of the success lay in the unity of composition. Fidelio 
was a theme for Beethoven as assuredly as Don Juan was not a theme 
for Mozart. The festival audience is more sensitive to these matters 
than the audience of everyday experience. It is itself a conscious 
element in the theatrical unity of performance... When from any 
fault of authorship or composition or singing or playing or direction 
the unity is incomplete, this especial audience fails to respond and 
the spell of festival is broken; but when the unity is there, its re- 
sponse is a hundred times more generous, more spontaneous, than that 
of the daily public in town and city. 

The Salzburg festival is a yearly reminder of the partnership of 
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the audience in the theatre. When that is said all is said, for the 
crowded foyers of the Festspielhaus and the princely gatherings at 
Reinhardt’s Schloss Leopoldskron are manifestations of one and the 
same love for the theatrical. There was an international congress 
of dramatic and musical critics during the festival this year, and its 
members proved themselves the most vociferous enthusiasts for Ka- 
bale and Fidelio; indeed New York or London playgoers would 
have rubbed their eyes in astonishment to see whole scores of critics 
refusing to leave the playhouse at the end of the performance and 
insisting upon a twenty-first curtain call for the artists who had 
earned their admiration. Such are the paradoxes of festival. 

As epilogue to Salzburg there is no place better than Vienna, 
which is theatrically dead at this season and yet is dramatically alive 
as ever. The blackened framework of the Justizpalast witnesses to 
the tragedy of the July riots; and the showmen and their customers 
are busy on the Prater; and the Great Wheel, defying economic law, 
will make a revolution for a single pair of passengers; and though 
the Opera and the Burgtheater are closed, an evening at a minor 
playhouse is by no means wasted upon Der Roman eines Girls, other- 
wise described as Die Liebesgeshichte eines anstandigen Madchen, 
in 21 Bildern. This naturalistic novelette is no new art form, but 
it is a very spirited answer of the theatre to the challenge of the film; 
and though the treatment is naive, the substance is sincere. 

Austria, then, is now established as a theatrical playground in 
the month of August. The problem of Salzburg is no longer how 
to attract visitors to the Festspiele, but how to give them a roof over 
their heads. There is a greater problem before Reinhardt, for his 
stage cannot live by the classics alone. Young Germany and France 
and England must be brought to the festival, which means that young 
art must be put upon the stage. With their assured audience, a great 
opportunity is opened to the artists at the head of affairs—such an 
opportunity, perhaps, as the theatre has not known for generations. 
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Edward Th ayer Monroe 


Four Actor-Dancers of the Orient by Allan Clark. Mr. Clark, whose statue of 
Jacques Cartier’s Kongo Voodoo Dance was reproduced in the October issue, is, it will be 
remembered, the young American sculptor who went into the Orient with the expedition 
of the Fogg Art Museum. His impressions of the actors of the oriental theatre form one 
of the most interesting features of the exhibition of his works which will be held in 
October at the new Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, and, later in the month, at the 
Wildenstein Gallery, New York. Above, Mr. Clark’s head of a Javanese actor-prince, 
trained from infancy for his part in the Wayang-W ong, a great historical dance play. 
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in Ichikawa Danjuro, fifth of the famous Japanese actor-family, in 
Sendai Hagai, the great historical drama. Both face and body 


have the hard and angular qualities that are absolutely inherent in 
the Japanese actor’s work. Mr. Clark in this limestone statue shows 
the face as a mask, and the slow movement of the body as something 
that is studiously controlled and-that has nothing in common with 
the human restlessness which characterizes the Western actor. 
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In the whole history of China 
no beauty has been more uni- 
versally admired than Yang 
Kuei-fei, the artful, who for 
over twenty vears was undis- 
puted mistress of the court of 
Ming Huang, a tamous em- 
peror of the Tiang Dynasty 
(618-905 A.D.). She has 
lasted both as a stage charac- 
ter and an historical figure, 
and the ambition of every 
Chinese actress to portray her, 
makes of Yang Kueti-fei the 
Juliet of the Chinese stage. 
Mr. Clark’s statuette in sil- 
ver bronze has a simple and 
Howing grace which amply 
recreates her mythical charm. 
This photograph by Edward 


Thaver Monroe. 














CONSTRUCTIVISM’ 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


HE out-and-out Constructivists have announced that the 

stage setting not only must be stripped of every shred of 

adventitious decoration but must be conceived anti-decora- 
tively. Before going on to consider this most provocative edict 
it may be well to inquire just what a Constructivist construction 
really is, and the sources of the inspiration or vision that brought 
it into being in place of other stage “scenes,” pictorial or archi- 
tectural. 

The typical Constructivist setting may be described as a skeleton 
structure made up of the physically necessary means for acting a 
play: an agglomeration of the stairs, platforms, runways, etc., called 
for by the dramatist, stripped to their basic and structural forms, 
held together by plain scaffolding, and arranged to permit the 
running off of the play at its fullest theatrical intensity. It is all 
the scenes of a play simplified to the bone and woven into one 
scene. Always the true Constructivist setting is conceived for use 
without a curtain and to stand in space from the time the audience 
arrives until it leaves. It is utterly unnatural, in its grouping 
together of many elements detached from life, and in its bareness, 
its lack of every casual detail of nature and of such usual elements 
as walls and ceilings. Every plank and post of it is tested by the 
rigid question of its functional use. It is the “practicables” of the 
old pictorial scene plucked out of the picture, skeletonized and 
nailed together for safe usage. What “design” is expended on 
weaving these naked structural things into one whole theoretically 
has the sole purpose of capitalizing movement as a revealing 
theatrical element. 

One example may look like a mere scaffolding holding up three 





* This article is the third and last of a series on stage decoration and modern art by Mr. Cheney, 
of which the first on The Architectural Stage appeared in Volume XI, Number 7, and the second appeared 
in Volume XI, Number 10. 
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or four platforms, some probably tilted, at various levels, with 
stairs or ladders or runways between and from the stage floor. 
Another may be far more involved, with platforms railed, wheels 
added, cages, awnings, benches, bridges, lattices, window frames, 
mere “shapes.” Where one is delicate and intricate, almost lace- 
like in effect, another will be composed of heavy masses, broad 
ramps instead of ladders, blocks instead of posts. In some there are 
very obvious attempts to achieve a machine-like combination of 
heaviness and precision. In them all, from the auditorium stand- 
point, the spectator “sees the works.” Movement of the construc- 
tion itself, or of its parts, is added as an effect in extreme Cases. 

Despite protestations that nothing beyond functional use de- 
termines the construction, the spectator may occasionally make out 
a complete balcony here or a sheltering corner of a room there, a 
recognizable bit from ordinary life. (So treacherous a thing is 
design in any sense! Once embraced it is only with perverse 
effort restrained from some faint association with remembered and 
natural things: in shaping up a scene it can no more compass the 
absolute abstract, perhaps, than can a painter or a sculptor or a 
dancer—abstraction being a goal of most modern artists, but one 
never reached by those of finest accomplishment. In this we shall 
find a key later to the answer about anti-decoration.) But it is 
true that the Constructivists of the far Left look on practitioners 
like Rabinovitch, with his famous skeleton colonnade for Lysts- 
trata, as a compromiser of the principles of the true faith. He has 
even been accused of romanticising. Because his naked columns 
were joined at the top and bottom by pieces reminiscently curved, 
he had betrayed the mother that begat him! 

What are the sources of this impatience with anything not 
strictly utilitarian? It is, as a matter of fact, part and parcel of 
a revolutionary creed that has stirred up bitter dissension in the 
fields of all the arts during the last decade, from literature to 
architecture. It is born of the laudable desire to rid art of exces 
sive ornament, sentiment and high polish, characteristics of the 
weak 19th Century. If we do not get back to structure, naked 
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emotion and expressive form as the bases of art creation, we 
might just as well resign ourselves to the continuing weak echoes 
of stylistic art that have persisted from Victorianism and before: 
with sentimental story-telling, with a photographically realistic 
theatre, with pretty reproductive and anecdotal painting, with 
architecture in watered imitation of the great outworn styles. The 
revolution in its various phases dates back as far as Cézanne in 
painting, abandoning everything else in the search for a realization 
of “form,” to Louis Sullivan in architecture, going back to honest 
uncompromising structure, to the Expressionist impulse in all the 
arts. But chiefly it was the engineer and the designer of machines 
who inspired the “utilitarian” wing of the modernist army. Par- 
ticularly, the American skyscraper, in its nudity and daring, is cited 
as opening the eyes of the young European radicals to a new and 
different sort of beauty—not the skyscrapers as our average over- 
cultured architects left them in the end, with weakly decorative and 
inappropriate facades hung on, but in their unfinished skeleton state 
or as a rare genius like Sullivan left them. 

Beyond that was the inspiration out of machinery. I can speak 
wholeheartedly with these radicals here. I think that no other crea- 
tive artists in America today are quite so worthy of praise and 
recognition as those who have made our automobiles—absolutely 
expressive of their purpose, true to machine materials of the age, 
beautiful to the eye without an added line of ornament. This 
directness, this truth, this sheerness, this expressive beauty, was 
what we needed to get back to in our “fine” arts. The Dadaists 
wanted to begin by destroying everything that had come to the 
present as an art heritage from the past. They wanted to sweep out 
clean. They saw no way out but to blast into eternity everything 
accumulated in the name of art. Steadier heads (I think!) under- 
stood that much of the art of the past had been absolutely right for 
its eras; foresaw that an opportunity to promenade in the spirit of 
those eras might occasionally refresh the spirit of man; that we 
were simply wrong to hold to the frills and echoes of other times in 
a period of new machine-age standards. The machine, with its 
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massiveness and its intricacy, its rightness, its perfect functioning, 
its precise shaping and its clean surfaces, its balance—this was a 
clue to an art for the times. Here Constructivism began. 

Most of us who are interested particularly in the theatre forget 
that Constructivism came into art, as a word and as a mode, not in 
connection with the stage but as an attempt at an independent studio 
form of creative expression. The Russian Constructivists designed 
models out of machine materials, steel, armor-plate, glass, copper, 
wood, wire, wheels, springs; and these they exhibited along with 
Cubist pictures and sculptures. They were complex constructions 
that unquestionably achieved some aesthetic form or rhythm, be- 
cause to change a fulcrum or to shift a wooden arm or displace a 
brass cylinder destroyed the quality that gave the work its appeal. 
Such exhibitions were frequent in the days immediately following 
the great war (some critics laid it to the general war madness); 
and at least one monumental example, the design by Tatlin for the 
Third Internationale memorial in Moscow, achieved wide pub- 
licity—and might have served as a perfect model for a Construc- 
tivist stage setting. 

It is possible that the thing came into the Playhouse as a separate 
theatrical development. One can argue that the steady march of 
stage decoration toward greater and greater simplicity, and finally 
toward elimination, made the purely functional stage a logical and 
inevitable outcome. Decoration, as such, dropping away, left bare 
structure. But it seems to me far more likely that theatre directors 
(they go to art exhibitions in Russia), studying the independent 
constructions, said to themselves, “what wonderful things to act 
upon!”; and straightway the Constructivists were called in to serve 
the theatre—the theatre in which movement had recently become 
such a resource. 

Meierhold is generally credited with originating the mode on 
the stage, with Tairoff close after him. Jakouloff and Popova are 
usually named as the most important early practitioners. They 
brought into being the skeleton setting designed to serve as the 
physical stage on which every act of a given play could be per- 
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formed. Whatever the origin, it was a fitting climax to the simpli- 
fying-eliminating process to which stage decoration had been sub- 
mitted during a quarter-century previous. 

If a stage setting can be thus designed, or put together, as logi- 
cally, with as much truth to purpose, with as perfect feeling for the 
right usable material, as in the making of machines, why is it not 





Setting for Lysistrata by Rabinovitch as drawn by Flouquet.* 


the perfect utilitarian scene? And if it is perfect in the utilitarian 
way, can it avoid then being decorative in the broader sense? I for 
one believe that if it achieves perfection as a machine for theatric 
action, it will necessarily be decorative. As long as man designs the 
machine with a feeling for thorough workmanship, for the final 
“tightness” of the mechanism in its job, he cannot but add that 
formal quality that gives it an aesthetic appeal, that marks it at the 
same time as art. 


— 


*From La Mise en Scene Thédtrale D’Aujord’hui, by Camille Poupeye. 
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The anti-decorationists seem to me right just half the way along 
the line—to this extent: the aesthetic appeal is more direct, fresher, 
more basic, if the decorative quality is achieved instinctively, while 
the artist is apparently absorbed wholly in the problems of use, than 
when he tries to add to the essential thing through a mode of orna. 
ment or a formula for composition or decoration. They are right 
in revolting against too much manufacture of art by theory, too 
much academism, too much acceptance of surface decoration as att, 
too much love of technical polish, too much shallow stylistic pre- 
tense. But for all the rightness of the desire to prick the balloon of 
pretension and dogma flown by accepted art authorities, they cannot 
separate art expression even in the machine from a legitimate deco- 
rativeness. Unless they are perversely unworkmanlike, they cannot, 
being artists and creators at heart, make a thing that is noticeably 
undecorative. It seems to me that they are thus perverse when they 
set their construction against an old stage wall without covering it 
obviously inappropriate inscriptions, radiators and sprinkler sys- 
tems. They can utilize bareness, sheerness of surface, beautifully; 
but carelessness and shoddy workmanship and perverse loose ends 
are no, virtue in the machine age. 

So, not believing that the true Constructivist setting can be anti- 
decorative—only that it is decorative in its own different way—l 
find the mode one of the most logical of the several devised to take 
the place of the pictorial scene. It affords wonderful freedom of 
action, its nudity is a virtue in the greater opportunity afforded for 
spatial composition, and it solves as well as the formal stage the 
problem of running off many-scened plays without interruption 
(but only for one play). 

Personally I still see a flat uninvolved architectural backing a 
the best means of setting out the quieter forms of action, and I feel 
the need for a solid permanent architectural central platform for 
acting as the basis for my composition or construction. Moreover, 
I distrust intricacy of structure as likely to distract almost as much 
as a picture. But I think any designer of stage settings would 
be a fool if he did not learn from the Constructivist something of 
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variety, pliability, economy, truth to use. The lesson might well be 
called to the attention of playwrights also. There comes to mind 
the advice some critic recently gave to Joseph Hergesheimer: that 
he forget for a time his stylistic circumlocutions and study thought- 
fully that slogan painted on the windows of all W. U. T. offices, 
“Don’t write—telegraph.” Study of some such bareness and direct- 
ness of speech—the Constructivism of ad-writing, perhaps—might 
drive a deal of false decorativeness out of over-literary playwriting. 

The moving settings still seem to me wholly impossible for the 
vast majority of plays in which we are here interested, where the 
acted drama is the first consideration. That is not to say that a 
special form of theatrical entertainment may not evolve around 
them. But that is getting over into the field of the glorification of 
the mechanical at the expense of traditional acted drama, the field 
of Kiesler and Prampolini, which I have ruled out of the present 
discussion. 

Those first Constructivist settings that were published to the 
world out of Russia a few years ago now seem a little self-con- 
sciously nude, stiff and self-proclaimingly stripped of all softening 
human influences. But later, even in Meierhold’s theatres, they have 
appeared to be more instinctively designed to add their own con- 
tributive bit to the interest of the unfolding drama even while serv- 
ing it practically, to live with it rather than merely to offer enliven- 
ing opportunity for agile feet. 

In Tairoff's Kamerny Theatre, in the Jewish Habima Theatre 
in Moscow, in the Musical Studios of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
Constructivism in various phases has been developed to a recog- 
nized and recognizable mode; and of course all over Germany the 
principle is being tried out. 

However far afield the utter Constructivist may range in his 
insistence that any shaping of the construction for aesthetic values 
isa betrayal of the theatrical values, his stage has much in common 
with the other types that we have discussed—the Architectural stage 
and the Space stage. All three are outgrowths of the search for a 
stage emphasizing the actor and the action above all else. All three 
are not only anti-photographic but anti-pictorial, gaining their 
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decorative values not from a framed and arranged composition in 
the flat, but primarily out of movement and light, and in one divi- 
sion, out of permanent architectural elements. ‘They are all entirely 
negligent of the representative visual values, have no facilities fora 
faithful reproduction of natural scenes. In all three stages the 
curtain either is eliminated or has become a mere occasional con- 
venience: the essential stage or shaped void is always undisguisedly 
before the audience. All three rely on light, on atmospheric quality 
and color and light-and-shade composition, as a major resource for 
dramatic effect. They all tend to free the dramatist from the 
cramping limitations of realism, and I can not help believing that 
these types of stage are the logical places for acting his new drama, 
and for all drama written outside the confined realistic era—as far 
as we can see now. It seems to me that a different formal stage may 
evolve which, without being a compromise of the underlying prin- 
ciples of modernism, will unite principles out of the three types: a 
basic permanent platform and neutral background, wide and un 
hampered working and lighting space, and means for constructing 
easily and quickly when needed the platforms on different levels 
and the barest intimations of locality that Constructivism affords. 

If I*personally find in these types of stage the true modernism, 
and if my reader on the other hand clings to the known virtues of 
the recognizable picture of a place as setting, neither one of us need 
be too impatient of the other’s viewpoint. Perhaps we both are 
right, considering the type of play to which we pin our faith and 
hope. But I feel sure that when again we have great creative plays, 
not limited to the peep-hole view of individual lives, the noble 
plays that we now need far more than any additional changes in 
stage decoration, and when we have again, as a common thing, noble 
acting, we shall without question have a thoroughly expressive and 
appropriate stage ready. For we have found the ways to utilize 
space, light, levels for movement, and, I think or hope, something 
out of architecture. 
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It was with Tairov’s production of Desire Under the Elms at the Kamerny last win- 
ter that Moscow had its first taste of O’Neill. Instead of the four-roomed farm 
house that Robert Edmond Jones used in New York, Tairov built the stage into a 
house of which the elms were beams, and made an architectural unit of the whole. 











The opera and the ballet persist, in changed forms, under Russia’s Revolutionan 
Theatre. Above, F. Lopuchov’s The Red Hurricane, produced in Leningrad 


1924, and, below, a scene from The Fight for the Commune, the first industrial opera 
set to Puccini’s music for J'osca, and dressed in the uniform of the Soviet as ¢ 


signed by N. Arapow and N. Wirogradow. 
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TEN YEARS OF A 
REVOLUTIONARY THEATRE 


By ALEXANDER BAKSHY 


HE tenth anniversary of the Soviet Revolution provides more 

than a merely formal excuse for reviewing the achievement 

of the post-revolutionary theatre in Russia. As far as one can 
judge from a distance, the innumerable ideas and sentiments which 
the electric shock of November gth, 1917, sent whirling through the 
theatre life of Russia, have now all reached a certain state of equi- 
librium—having either spent their force, or found stability among 
the older ideas and sentiments which withstood their onrush. The 
artistic cycle has thus been more or less completed, and we may now 
look back over the path traversed to see what forces were actually at 
work and in what direction they were moving the theatre. 

The most important feature of the pre-revolutionary Russian 
theatre was the fact that this theatre was largely the preserve of the 
well-to-do. In this respect Russia, of course, differed but immateri- 
ally from other countries. The difference came only when the social 
leadership in Russia passed to the workers, and the theatre, accus- 
tomed to its upper or middle-class audiences, had to adapt itself to a 
new and vastly different patron. The change in the social conditions 
put to a test all the elements of the pre-revolutionary theatre—the 
repertory, the methods of acting and staging, the business policy, and 
the administration—all these had to be revised, altered and some- 
times built completely anew to meet the new requirements. 

The administration of the theatre was the first to suffer a revolu- 
tionary change. Early in the upheaval the theatre buildings were 
declared national property and the work of theatrical companies was 
placed under Government control. One of the principal results of 
this measure was the disappearance of the commercial policy which 
held theatres as sources of financial gain. Instead, they became public 
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institutions, at first supported almost entirely out of State funds, and 
later, though enjoying a Government subvention, dependent largely 
on their own incomes. In the cases where theatres were leased to 
private companies, the policy of reduced rates for seats disposed of 
through workmen’s unions and other organizations was stipulated in 
the lease-contracts. “Theatres for the workers” being the official 





Setting by Stepanova for Meierhold’s production of The Death of Tarelkin.* 


policy, and all kinds of privileges issuing therefrom, the workers 
naturally availed themselves of their opportunities, and unquestion- 
ably, in the first few years of the revolution, supplied the bulk of the 
theatrical audiences. This fact, as was to be expected, was bound to 
have a far-reaching effect on the forms of the Russian theatre. 
When the revolution opened the Russian theatres to the masses, the 
new audience found itself in a position somewhat similar to that of an 





* The drawings of constructivist settings used in this article are by Flouquet and are repro- 
duced from Camille Poupeye’s excellent book La Mise En Scéne Thédtrale D’Aujord’hw 
(Editions L’Equerre Bruxelles). 
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A REVOLUTIONARY THEATRE 
invading army which has just occupied a foreign territory. Every- 
thing in that theatre-territory was unfamiliar. The very business of 
watching a performance from a comfortable chair was a novel experi- 
ence needing practice to become natural. Stranger still appeared the 
happenings on the stage itself. Classical ballet, that precious flower 
of the Imperial stage, though never failing to cast the spell of its 
crystalline beauty, seemed strange, unintelligible—like a song in a 
foreign tongue—like a Japanese No play to occidentals. The opera, 





Setting for The Tempest by Stenberg and Medunetsky 


though more immediately enjoyable, belonged to another and largely 
unknown world. The drama appeared a bit more intelligible. But 
even the drama was exceedingly strange. The life of “ladies” and 
“gentlemen” with their peculiar code of honour and their moral and 
intellectual problems, made an interesting subject for study, but was 
not one to rouse the hardened feelings of the under-dog who had his 
own idea of ladies and gentlemen and their problems of life. True, 
there were other plays—plays with startling conceits and inventions. 
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with fantasy, humour, brilliant wit, and with that air of loving play- 
making which is so indistinguishable from playful love-making— 
these plays the new audience could also see. But it saw in them 
hardly anything more than the light-hearted frivolities of people to 
whom the revolution with all it stood for obviously meant very little. 

It was thus that the new proletarian audience, with hardly any 
previous experience of theatre art, was finding its bearings among the 
different forms of the Russian theatre. That it was dazzled by the 
unfamiliar spectacle was obvious. That it was but little satisfied or 
pleased was equally clear. 

The theatres taken over from the old regime, such as the Imperial 
opera and drama theatres in Petrograd and Moscow, the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the Kamerny Theatre and a few others, gave this new audi- 
ence of their best—whatever “best” it was in them to give under the 
circumstances. The Government, which believed in conserving the 
art treasures of the past, was anxious to save these theatres from 
destruction, and by financial support and general patronage enabled 
them to continue their work along their accustomed lines. But this 
still left open the question of the theatre answering the demands of 
the new, audience. Both theory and life attempted to supply their 
own answer to this question. 

As to theory, this found its expression in two conceptions: the con- 
ception of the mass theatre, sometimes also called the creative theatre, 
and the conception of the constructivist theatre. Each theory claims 
that its aim is the proletarian theatre as a step on the road to the 
purely communist theatre, and emphasizes also that, in its attitude to 
the present day “bourgeois” theatre, the proletarian theatre is com- 
pelled to be sternly revolutionary. 

In their definition of what makes a proletarian and what makes a 
revolutionary theatre the two theories fail to see eye to eye. The 
creative theatre claims to see a proletarian quality in the ability of the 
people to write, act and stage their own plays. Thus it aims at a 
nation-wide non-professional theatre, proletarian, or rather peasant: 
proletarian, on account of its composition, and revolutionary on 
account of its rejection of the professional and commercial organiza 
tion of the theatre of today. 
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The bed-room in the inn. A striking moment 
from Mleierhold’s production of Rezvizor, in 


which actors and setting seem to belong to one 


another. The Inspector General is seen de 
scending the stairs. 
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‘Two productions by Vsevolod Meierhold, the leading director of Russia's 
theatre of today. Above, A. Faiko’s Teacher Bulbus, in which the orchestra 
was placed in the alcove and the stage was encircled with strung bamboo 
Japanese curtains. Note the motion picture screen above the orchestra's 
alcove. Below, in the production of M. Erdmann’s VWJandat, the stage was 
cut into three or four separate circles, each of which revolved. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY THEATRE 


The constructivist theory finds its proletarianism in the productive 
function of art, which places art among various other industrial 
activities and establishes its raison d’étre as the principle of “the most 
efficient use of material.” It sees its scope of operation in the activity 
of people in work or play, and the theatre’s special function in organ- 
izing this activity with the utmost efficiency. The revolutionary 
value of this conception is claimed to rest in the total rejection of the 
“contemplative” aesthetics of bourgeois art and their replacement by 
the idea that art is action in real life. 

The creative theatre movement has succeeded in giving the innu- 
merable workers’ clubs and theatrical groups, which have sprung up 
in Russia since the revolution, a well-intentioned program of activity. 
It has also brought about among these groups a certain unity of 
organized effort. It has failed, however, in producing an amateur 
movement likely at any time to take the place of the professional 
theatre; nor has it shown, for all its proletarian membership, any out- 
standing originality in the matter of dramatic plays or methods of 
production. “Living Newspapers,” dramatizations of every kind of 
literary material, and pageants are practically all in the way of new 
form that has come from the workers’ clubs. It is a far cry from this 
toa new and self-sufficient “creative’’ theatre. 

The constructivist theory met its criticism at the hands of life prin- 
cipally on the stage of the Theatre of Vsevolod Meierhold. The 
theory was actually the culmination of a movement which swept 
artistic Russia during the first, most militant years of the revolution. 
Just as in the economic and political field, so in art, war was declared 
against all traditional forms. There were different shades in this 
opposition to the past, but on the whole it stood for a sort of union 
between a communist revolutionism in politics and ay futurist revolu- 
tionism in art. The two bugbears of this movement were “realism” 
on the one hand, and “aestheticism” on the other. Art was neither 
to copy life, nor to indulge in relishing its own refinements. Its 
proper object was to assist life. Accordingly all arts, and the theatre 
among them, were summoned to serve the revolution. One of the 
first to answer this call was Vsevolod Meierhold—the man who more 
than anyone else in Russia had helped to raise the “aesthetic” theatre 
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to the position it held before the revolution. No great inconsistency 
was involved in this change of front. The conditions of the revoly. 
tionary struggle allowed no room for the purely “aesthetic” theatre 
which moreover, in its pre-revolutionary form, was clearly a part of 
a social order already destroyed. Thus Meierhold’s new production 
were conceived merely as dramatic vehicles of communist props 
ganda, serving the revolution by rousing and shaping the revolv- 





Setting by A. Vesnin at the Kamerny Theatre. 


tionary sentiment of the masses. The art used was essential) 
expository and the futurist eccentricities of form were, undoubtedly 
the thing most suitable for the purpose. But the military period 
the revolution, soon over, gave place to a period of economic recot 
struction. Hence again the theatre had to find its proper place ant 
role. The constructivist theory, formulated about that time, sug 
gested its answer to this question: namely, that the theatre was a fom 
of industrial activity and had for its province the organization 
work and play of the labour masses. Meierhold’s reaction to this 
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solution was to try and adapt it to the conditions of theatre work. 
He refused to abandon the theatre building, but instead treated the 
stage as if it were merely a workshop for dramatic effects. The 
various devices he used for this purpose, such as machine-like “con- 
structions,” workmen’s overalls for the actors’ costumes, “bio-me- 
chanical” methods of acting, “real” objects of every kind, including 
motor-cars and cycles dashing through the theatre, are too well 
known to need detailed description. Suffice it to say that three years 
of industrial activity on the stage proved conclusively even to Meier- 
hold himself that constructivism was no solution of the problem of 
proletarian and revolutionary theatre art. The first thing to make 
itself clear in the constructivist experiment was the utter impossi- 
bility of suppressing the element of spectacle or show in the theatre. 
Step by step, the stage, the acting and the performance as a whole 
were restored to their true function, which was to act not as a dra- 
matic workshop but as a dramatic show. Meierhold in his latest 
productions is again the eager searcher after the purely theatrical 
form. Only this form is no longer a resuscitated image of some 
old-time theatre, but a robust and hardened structure of essentially 
modern design and filled with a content which, if not clearly prole- 
tarian or revolutionary, is certainly of the kind to appeal to the 
masses of the people. 

The futurist-constructivist-proletarian-revolutionary movement of 
which Meierhold has been the principal focus, and which has cap- 
tured most of what is young and active on the Russian stage, on the 
last showing has demonstrated its inability to provide a form of thea- 
tre-art entirely different from those in other countries. Its actual 
achievement as represented by the work of Meierhold, Forreger, 
Eisenstein, Radloff, as well as such representatives of a slightly differ- 
ent school as Tairoff and Vachtangoff, is of inestimable value to the 
modern theatre. But for a non-bourgeois, a purely proletarian thea- 
tre, we shall probably have to wait until Russia has had time to 
develop a truly proletarian intelligensia. Not until then, it seems to 
Us, is a proletarian culture and with it a proletarian art and theatre 
likely to become anything more tangible than a mere will-o’-the-wisp. 
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TL ten mers andm the country Little Theatres are turning their atten. 
tion more and more to the development of their musical resources 
Many of the best of them have their own orchestras and choruses, 
and even more of them include one musical production in their yearly 
schedule. So far, however, they seem to have turned their attention almos 
exclusively to Gilbert and Sullivan rather than to many of the other older 
operas and operettas which should be within their reach. To Savoyards 
the reasons are self-evident. But there is another reason, which, without 
in anyway reflecting on Gilbert and Sullivan, does explain why DeKoven 
and Victor Herbert, for example, are not included on their yearly schedules. 
According to Kendall K. Mussey, director of the Brooklyn Little Theatre 
and long associated with the Brooklyn Music School Settlement, it is impos 
sible to secure the works of either DeKoven or Herbert, ‘‘owing to the fact 
that the royalty rights have been secured by a commercial library, which 
puts a prohibitive royalty charge upon them. In view of the fact that there 
are no royalty charges whatever upon the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, it 
is understood why they are favored by the producers.’”’ In a letter to 
THEATRE Arts, Mr. Mussey, who is himself planning to organize an open 
producing company in Brooklyn this winter, names the commercial library, 
adding. that “for the rental of the music of Robin Hood and royalty 
thereon, the best terms they offered were $125.00 for the first night, and 
$100.00 for each succeeding night.’’ Obviously, when one considers the 
high cost of the production, the short length of the run, and the additional 
cost of an orchestra, this price is as impossible for Little Theatre producers 
as it is stultifying to their growing interest in music. “If,’’ as Mr. Mussey 
says, ‘‘musical works are to receive proper recognition by the Little Theatre 
in general, measures must be taken to secure a special royalty rate on them.” 


During the last thirty years, while England, Wales and Ireland have 
been teeming with theatrical experiments and producing a crowded list ot 
native playwrights, Scotland has been noticeably reticent. There have been 
one or two playwrights, such as John Brandane, who wrote The Lifting 
and The Glen is Mine, and George Calderon, author of The Fountain, 
Little Stone House and innumerable translations. And there have beet 
repertory theatres like the one at Glasgow. But the dramatic impulse has 
not been felt widely or, on the whole, deeply. In the Glasgow Herald, 
Robert F. Pollok, who has himself been producer for the Lennox Players 
‘a bare half dozen working some twenty miles from Glasgow,” sees signs 
of renewed activity in Scotland today but “very little genuine effort.” Ad¢ 
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mitting that the repertory groups are doing much better work than the 
former ‘‘dramatic societies,’’ Mr. Pollok draws, nevertheless, a rather mel- 
ancholy picture of their share in creating a national drama. “‘So far,” says 
he, ‘they have produced nothing distinctly native. . . . Drama claimed 
to be Scottish exists in name only. The form of nationality portrayed, it 
has been aptly said, can be bought in the souvenir shops of Edinburgh and 
Oban.” Mr. Pollok is even more interesting when he goes on to explain 
why the Scotchman has not turned to the theatre with the alacrity and the 
facility of his neighbors. “It is a characteristic of the Scot,” says Mr. Pol- 
lok, “that he thinks a lot and says little. Or else he is extremely voluble 
for a purpose—to hide his thoughts. He is highly imaginative, analytic, 
individual and starkly realistic. He loathes anything that savours of 
insincerity. He is utterly independent, and highly self-conscious. To 
such a nature the theatre has little appeal. The Scot has stood and still 
stands at a distance apart from the theatre. This impasse will continue 
until the theatre comes into his line of mentality.” 


Some Little Theatres evidently have not yet learned that the theatre is 
not life, and that what makes it theatre is not the reproduction of reality 
but the heightening and sharpening of the facts and materials of life. A 
letter to this department, after chronicling the achievements of a certain 
Little Theatre, winds up ina fine outburst of pride, with the following para- 
graph. ‘Our first public performance was Charm; although the audience 
was rather small it was appreciative. In the drug store scene of Charm 
we had $1,000 worth of real drug store equipment as properties. We 
installed a practical Soda Fountain and invited the audience on the stage 
after curtain to partake of refreshments from the Soda Fountain.’’ One 
wonders whether soda water was not the only refreshment served that day! 


The question of how much good can come out of a prize competition in 
playwriting is always debatable. At any rate, these competitions do suc- 
ceed in offering a direct incentive to playwrights. Whether the incentive 
is good or bad, depends, quite naturally, upon the conditions of the con- 
test itself. Last winter, when the Century Theatre Club of New York 
oflered a $2,000 prize for the best long play submitted, it very wisely tied 
no strings upon its authors. Every native playwright was eligible, as was 
every play that had not seen production. No one dictated subjects or 
terms. The Club was glad to give its very generous prize without in any 
way demanding royalties or control of the script’s future in the theatre. 
And the competition was the healthier, because it did not manufacture ad- 
dicts to an arbitrarily imposed thesis. At the present moment three other 
competitions, each oftering a first prize of $1,000, are under way. Of these, 
the second Prize Play Contest of the Penn Publishing Company comes 
nearest to inviting free entries. It states that ‘‘comedies are preferable 
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but melodramas or serious plays are eligible,’ demanding only that “the 
plots should be strong enough to hold the attention of the audience with 
only indifferent acting.” Both the Repertory Theatre of Boston and the 
Albert Magnus College are offering prizes of a sum of equal desirability, 
“The startling number of suicides among college students during the past 
year has led a patron of the Repertory Theatre to offer $1,000 for the best 
American play which shall hold up faith in life to the youth of America.” 
And the competition, limited thus in idea, is further restricted to college, 
university or dramatic schools students, who were in school during the 
“calendar year of 1927.” The Albert Magnus prize is for the best full 
length religious play “preferably centering around events in the New 
Testament or taken from the life of a Saint.” Both the Penn Publishing 
Company and the Albert Magnus prizes leave the author either control or 
direct royalties from his play. The Repertory Theatre, on the other 
hand, though it gives the winner the advantage of a scholarship in its work 
shop course, claims the right to production and specifically states that “any 
income derived from this play will be used to promote the drama in 
accordance with the purpose of this fund.” 


Alexander Dean has been added to the faculty of the Yale Department 
of Drama for the coming winter, taking the place of Hubert Osborne, 
who has been granted a year’s leave of absence. Mr. Dean, a graduate 
of the Workshop, when it was a part of Harvard, was for two years in 
charge of the Dramatic Department of the University of Montana. After 
that he was director of the Dallas Little Theatre, before the days of 
Oliver Hinsdell. From Dallas Mr. Dean went to Northwestern where, 
with the Department of Public Speaking and the North Shore Guild in 
Chicago, he added much to Chicago’s amateur activity. During the past 
summer he has been in Montana once more, making, as usual, a great 
financial success in operating the Little Theatre. Carl Glick who, for two 
years has done such excellent work at Montana, and who built the Uni 


versity Playhouse on the campus in Missoula, has resigned to become the , 


director of the Little Theatre of San Antonio. He will be followed in 
Missoula by William Angus, who has been assistant professor of English 
and Dramatics at Grinnell College, Iowa. 
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SHYLOCK TO PERLMUTTER 


The Jew in Drama, by M. J. Landa. William Morrow and Co.: New 
York. 


HE reader of Mr. Landa’s book will be in hearty agreement with 

the author’s own conclusion that ‘“‘the dramatic literature of out- 

l siders dealing with Jews is sterile to a degree.’’ He will, further- 
more, be impressed and perhaps surprised to find how slight has been 
the contribution of the Jews themselves to the body of dramatic literature 
both in England and on the Continent. No Jews are numbered among 
the great dramatists of the past and only in recent years have Jewish 
playwrights taken their place among the important dramatists of the day. 
Of this number Schnitzler, Heijermanns, Henri Bernstein, Charles Klein, 
David Belasco and of course Israel Zangwill are probably the most widely 
known. Mr. Landa analyzes the work of the Jewish dramatists only as 
it elects the delineation of the Jew on the stage. His book is mainly a 
detailed and meticulous study of the stage Jew as he has been presented 
in dramatic literature from Marlowe to Galsworthy. It is interesting 
to realize that Marlowe and Shakespeare, whose two famous Jews did so 
much to set the model for future writers, were themselves painting from 
tradition and hearsay rather than from observation. Jews were banished 
from England between 1290 and 1655 and only a few isolated individuals 
(such as the apostate Lopez, whose trial and execution in 1594 is supposed 
tohave influenced Shakespeare’s creation), managed to evade the edict. 
The Jew of the Elizabethan dramatists was a direct descendant of the 
red-bearded, villainous and grotesque Judas of the mystery and morality 
plays, rather than a portrait from life, and so he continued, in unnatural 
succession, to our own day. One or two non-Jewish writers made heroic, 
if largely futile, attempts to break the formula and replace the ugly, re- 
pellent, gibberish-speaking stage Jew by a more human and humane being. 
The most important of these champions was Lessing, whose Nathan the 
Wise (1778-9) is the greatest Jew in drama. Richard Cumberland was 
another, though infinitely less gifted, pioneer. His play, The Jew, was 
produced at Drury Lane in 1794 but had little effect on the continued 
manufacture of stage Jews whose evil characteristics were rendered more 
melodramatic by the grafting of Dickens’s Fagin on the Shylock tradition. 
lt may be said of England, however, that though she invented this charm- 
ing monstrosity, the stage Jew, she did not use the theatre, as certain 
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——e playwrights did, as a vehicle for violent anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda. 

The most vivid chapters in Mr. Landa’s book are those in which he 
gives an account of the development of the Yiddish Theatre and of its 
probable fate, and describes modern developments in the drama. His own 
experiments as an amateur producer and actor, and his experience as a 
critic and writer give his account of the London stage the value of first 
hand knowledge. He pictures the advance skirmishes against the artificial 
stage Jew carried out by such characters as Potash and Perlmutter, where 
laughter and good humor have won battles lost by more weighty protag- 
onists. He sees the final destruction of the Shylock-Fagin myth accom- 
plished by the emergence of new types created from the profound realities 
of a race whose traditions and histories, whose religion, characteristics and 
experiences are rich in dramatic possibilities. His book, largely historical, 
of necessity stops short of a complete account of a vast subject. Treating 
the Jew in the drama, he refers only briefly to his relation to the theatre 
as actor, manager and impressario. Recent developments in the theatre 
in America are ignored and the work of the Habima and other Russian 
Jewish theatres is barely touched upon. The Jew, present today as man- 
ager, scenic artist, playwright, actor, producer, business man and patron 
can perhaps no longer be distinguished from his Gentile confrére. In 


modern drama, however, the great Jew has yet to appear. . 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


A Study of Costume, by Elizabeth Sage. Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York. 


With the introduction into schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try of business courses including dress making and art courses including 
costume designing, the need of practical and not too large and expensive 
handbooks for students grows more and more acute. Miss Sage’s Study 
of Costume is a textbook of this kind, very much like those from which an 
older generation learned the solemn facts of history or political economy, 
but dealing in this case with what would once have been considered mere 
frivolity. The questionnaires at the end of this modern grammar are 
far more diverting than those of old. Instead of questions about the rise 
and fall of the Holy Roman Empire we have queries couched in the same 
tone but of different content: ““Trace the use of cosmetics, patches, masks 
and fans through the centuries.” ‘What is the meaning of ‘trunk-hose,’ 
‘peascod’?”” “Make a study of chin-cloth and wimple and work them out 
in materials.” How entertaining and stimulating is such illustration of 
history! Miss Sage’s text is clear and categorical, covering the whole 
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history of costume from Egypt to Fifth Avenue. Her illustrations are 
taken from contemporary paintings or fashion plates and from standard 
works on costume. A bibliography, index and group of drawings indicat- 
ing methods of cutting costumes from ordinary patterns round out the 
usefulness of this book as a working text for student and teacher. 


The Theatre in Life, by Nicholas Evreinof. Brentano’s: New York. 


In his new book the Russian playwright, producer, innovator and the- 
orist carries out and reduces to its final absurdity his mildly engag- 
ing and not too revolutionary theory that the most satisfactory theatre 
in the world is the theatre that each man carries under his own hat. The 
Theatre in Life is written in a lively, colloquial style. The author skips 
lightly from point to point in a survey of the theatrical instinct as it is mani- 
fest in every phase of existence, from plants and animals to the most 
complex of human beings. His descriptions and incidents, drawn from 
literature as well as from life, are sufficiently entertaining, while his 
analysis of the instinct toward simulation, though far from profound, has 
at least the merit of stimulating thought. His plea for the “theatre for 
oneself” fails of even this appeal and disintegrates rapidly into pure in- 
anity. The ‘public theatre’ need not tremble at this attack at the very 
roots of its being, an attack as perennial as man’s impatience with all ma- 
terial handicaps to soaring imagination. In spite of Evreinoff’s buffeting 
the majority of human beings will still prefer an objective theatre and will 
be ready to “piece out its imperfections with their thoughts” rather than 
destroy it utterly. 


Der Schauspieler, herausgegeben von Ewald Geisler. Biihnenvolksbund- 
verlag: Berlin. Ludwig Devrient, von Georg Altman. Verlag Ulistein: 
Berlin. 


To the student of acting, who can also read German, these two books 
will be of interest. One must not look here for any profound utterances on 
the aesthetic or technical attributes of the art of acting as divorced from 
the actual player. Both books are concerned first and foremost with the 
actor himself, as the title of Ewald Geisler’s compilation—Der Schauspieler 
—suggests. This book would be more accurately called Der Deutscher 
Schauspieler, as it is almost exclusively concerned with the actor in Ger- 
many and Austria. It is a miscellany of twenty-seven separate articles by 
as many different authors, each of whom approaches his subject from a 
special point of view. Schauspielkunst und Kultische Sprechkunst, Der 
Schauspieler und die Wahrheit, Dichter und Schauspieler, Dramatiker und 
Schauspieler, Schauspieler und Mensch, Der Schauspielregisseur, Der 
Schauspieler auf dem Theater und auf dem Leinwand—so run the titles, 
with historical studies, as well, on the actor of classic times, the middle ages, 
the Baroque period and a special article on the Mannheim Theatre in the 
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Eighteenth Century. One or two forecasts of the future development of 
the actor and his place in the world of tomorrow complete this somewhat 
superficial but varied and entertaining symposium. 

The volume on Ludwig Devrient with the sub-title, The Life and Work 
of an Actor, is interesting chiefly from a historical point of view. It 
appears to be one of a series called Deutsche Lebensbildex, that is being 
published by the Verlag Ullstein, and it fulfills the intentions of such a col- 
lection admirably. It is a detailed and pleasantly written reconstruction of 
a vanished period in German life that was particularly fruitful and stirring. 
Ludwig Devrient was a young contemporary of Goethe and Schiller and 
one of the greatest of German actors. The author seems to have had such 
a wealth of fascinating historical material to draw upon, that it is hard to 
understand why this biography has had to wait so long to be written. Mr. 
_— has done something that should have been done before—and done 
it well. 


English W omen in Life and Letters, by M. Phillips and W. S. Tomkin- 
son. Oxford University Press: New York. 


This pleasant account of the duties, occupations, and diversions of the 
women of England during the 17th and 18th centuries centers largely 
around their pre-occupation with fashion, and is, therefore, most useful 
to those interested in costuming an English period play. ‘The illustrations 
alone, selected by Mr. John Johnson, Printer to the University, make it 
valuable to the designer, for they are extraordinarily varied and give all 
sorts of entertaining details of costume and household equipment. There 
are some two rea, Mer reproductions of old prints running as far back 
as the one from the 15th century, where we are shown the Peas Ladies at 
A Sumptuous Meal and another, very elegant indeed, eating “Plainer 
Fare with a knife if not a fork at her p tr 


Saints in Sussex, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. E. P. Dutton: New York. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels of the Sussex Downs are familiar to every- 
one who cares for the fine feel of a particular locality, a salty, individual 
country side as the setting for finely conceived individuals and types. These 
poems and plays come as the revelation of another phase = this gifted 
young writer’s talent. In the plays she has transposed the Bible stories 
from Palestine to the Marshes of Rye and Winchelsea and retold the 
legend of the Birth of Christ and of His Passion in terms of the peasants, 
the gypsies and the shepherds of the region she knows and loves so well. 
She succeeds admirably in linking the mystic and super-natural with the 
— every day world of her people without losing the poetry and drama 
of her immortal themes. The plays, while addressed particularly to 
English audiences, will be a most welcome addition to the small literature 
of plays for the Church or Community Theatre. 
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“Positively engrossing... the book is doubly valuable; as a document, as evidence of the temper of 
the nation.’’—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 

“Excellent ...comprehensive record of the more advanced writers.”’—Herschel Brickell, N.Y.Evening Post. 
“4 gorgeous cargo! Free of the reticences and whispered inhibitions.’’—Harry Hansen, N.Y. World. 


fAMERICAN CARAVAN 


A Thrilling Panorama of our Living Literature! 
72 CONTRIBUTORS — 857 PAGES—ALL ORIGINAL MATERIAL 
Edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks - - - - Alfred Kreymborg - - - - Lewis Mumford - - - - Paul Rosenfeld 





Short Stories by Plays by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts Paul Green 


Novelettes by 
Edmund Wilson 


Poetry by 
John Dos Passos 


William Carlos Williams Eugene O’Neill George O’Neill Louis Untermeyer 
Ernest Hemingway Michael Gold Philip E. Stevenson Isidor Schneider 
Eric Walrond Dialogues by Robert Hillyer Hart Crane 


Nathan Asch 
Edna Bryner 


Alter Brody 
Avrum Yarmolinsky 


Gertrude Stein William Ellery Leonard 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS $5.00 





THE BELT 


by PAUL SIFTON 


The Current Playwright’s Theatre Production. <A timely satire on the American 
craze for standardization—brilliant, provocative and thrilling. The “speed-up” sys- 





tem in love, industry and religion. 


$2.00 





The GAMBLERS 


(Including Marriage) 
by NIKOLAI V. GOGOL 
Translated by 
Alexander Berkman 


The Gamblers is a masterpiece of dramatic 
suspense and _ characterization—the first 
translation into English. This volume also 
includes Gogol’s Marriage, a delightful 
ironic play on the male fear of matrimonial 
bondage. $2.50 





MANDRAGOLA 
by NICOLLO MACHIAVELLI 
Translated by Stark Young 
This famous play was first produced in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. It 
is the hilarious satire of which Voltaire 
wrote, “It is worth more than all the 
Comedies of Aristophanes.” It is the com- 
edy for which a Pope built a special theatre. 
$2.50 











LOUD SPEAKER 
by JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 


Author of “Processional” 

John Howard Lawson ranks with Eugene 
O’Neill. Loud Speaker is a dazzling ex- 
travaganza charged with all the electric 
currents of modern life. “The lines have 
vigor and pointedness. The result is... 
an American example of the Comedia 
del’Arte.”’ 

—Joseph Wood Krutch, Dramatic Editor, 
The Nation. $2.00 





EARTH 


by EM JO BASSHE 
Author of “Adam Solitaire” 


Earth is an intensely dramatic story de- 
scribing the frenzy of a group of negroes 
who fluctuate between Christianity and 
ancient Voodooism. 

“Earth has much of the grim power of 
‘In Abraham’s Bosom.’ ” 

—Frank Vreeland, N. Y. Telegram $2.00 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Manuscript Typing 





ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 
DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 
Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
168 West 22nd St. New York, N. Y. 
Dept. T. Tel.: Watkins 6779 


STENOGRAPHER and TYPIST 


Plays—Stories—Scenarios 
Professionally Typed 
**Abie’s Irish Rose’’ **The Plutocrat”’ 
**Broadway”’ Secretarial Work 
Carrie Funk Koch 
1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 





Costumes 


Playwriting 








COSTUMES 15.000 to choose from. Entire 


. 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official customer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 


Marion Gould, short story writer, after purchasing 
Maxwell’s Play Technique, and taking a course in 
playwriting from the Maxwells, wrote her first 
play, ‘“‘The White Arrow,” in one week, and sold 
it to us. We can help you write salable plays! 
Maxwell’s Play Technique............... Price $1.00 
Playwriting made easy. 
Hoffman-Maxwell Play Co. 
830 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 





MILLER, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teachers 








Draperies and Settings 


EMMA AUGUSTA GREELY 
DRAMATIC TRAINING 
Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Staging, Personality. 
Student or Professional. Class or Private. 
Expert Instruction 
The Belvedere, 319 W. 48th St. Pennsylvania 5902 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 


Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


MARY STUART 


DRAMATIC AND EXPRESSIONAL TRAINING 
Appointments by telephone 9-10 A. M. daily 


1101 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





SCHNEIDER STUDIOS, Inc. 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
Drop Curtains, Cycloramas, 
Groundcloths, Vaudeville Sets, 
Theatrical Effects 


127 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bryant 1169 


VIOLA ZACHARIE 
The Technique of Gesture and Pantomime. A 
Basic Art for All who Require the Knowledge 
of Movement in their Work. 
66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. Chelsea 5766 





J WEISS | & SONS 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


Theatrical Accessories 





**LEGPADS,”’ also Rubber Busts, Rubber Reducing 
Garments, Patented Face Lifters, Wigs, Silk Opera 
and Street Hose, Tights, Female Impersonators’ 
outfits (including Wig), Flashy Hindu Robe and 
Turban; Stage, Evening, Character Costumes; 
Rhinestones. 


CAMP, T-235 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 





Fencing 


Theatrical Fabrics 





MONSIEUR LOUIS SENAC . 
wishes to announce that he is open for appoint- 
ments to instruct in the Art of Fencing 
FOIL, SABRE, DUELLING SWORD AND CANNES 


405 West 57th Street, New York 
Lessons at Residence Tel. Columbus 2791 





Lighting _ 


THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 











Charles I. Newton Yonn” 

Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eru % wr Rag ing Lava, 


Stereopticons, MF ee 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 
244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 





MENDELSOHN’S 
TEXTILE CORP. 
THEATRICAL FABRICS 
SILKs—TINSELS— VELOURS 
156 West 45th St. New York 
Phones: Bryant 7372-5234 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


For the benefit of the student of the theatre 
and the artist who does not wish to purchase a 
complete miniature stage lighting system, this 
lighting equipment is now availablein unit form. 








— Se ae 
i 





Actual length 24" 


Showing border light unit consisting of 4 circuit border 
light and dimming control. 





Actual height 15 For further particulars address 


GEORGE L. HALL  W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 

















A STAGE DESIGN 


Norman Bel Geddes, designer 
of over sixty theatrical produc- 
tions in the past ten years, an- 
nounces his seventh class be- 
ginning October twenty-ninth, 
in Lenin 4 weekly lessons. The 
course thoroughly covers every 
phase of designing a theatrical 
production and work is done on 


ye s the Onelied oe eer 
~ ~In the 7 1 We) i by 40 te the theatre and include several 
of the outstanding younger de- 


WAN S the7heatre bscays a to twelve members 


C ‘omplete in all branches 
in connection With the—— 


PASADENA COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSEY NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


19 South E! Molino Avenue, 


Pasadena, California 
D failed Int rmati wt fel 


133 EAST 38th STREET NEW YORK 
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Devereux Studios 


Professional Assistance in 


Designing and Furnishing Stage Settings and Equipment 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - HANGINGS 


80 West 40th Street 


New York. 





John Murray Anderson- 
Robert Milton 


SCHOOL 325.150 za 
1 58th Street 
THEATRE = new York 
AND adlcanaiiias 
Plaza 4524 


DANCE 
ARTHUR HORNBLOW, Dean 





COURSE in SCENIC and COSTUME DESIGN 


Faculty: Clark Robinson, James Reynolds, 

Hermann Rosse, John Murray Anderson, 

Robert E. Locher, Robert Anderson Hague 

THE COURSE COMPRISES LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 

DRAUGHTING ROOM WORK, SUPPLEMENTED BY TRIPS 

TO VARIOUS STAGES, SCENIC STUDIOS, PROPERTY SHOPS, 
AND MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS 


INSTRUCTION IN ALL BRANCHES OF 
THEATRICAL ART: 

Dancing, Musical Comedy, Fencing, 
Playwriting, Motion Picture Acting 


Dramatic, 
Pantomime, 


EVENING CLASSES IN ACTING 
CLASSES CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY TIME 


For Further Particulars Address as above 


“The Dance as an Independent Art Form” 


DON OSCAR BECQUE 


DIRECTOR OF THE WORKERS’ SYNCHORIC BALLET. 
SUPERVISOR OF THE DANCE, LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL 





Choreographic technique—embracing the Creative 
Dance in its various phases and expressions. 
Special attention to the development of an inner 
rhythm without the aid of outside stimuli. 





Series of lectures on the History of the Dance. 
Series of lectures on Music—rhythm, harmony, and 
form—from the angle of the Dance. 
Limited number of pupils pted for intensi work in 
groups, with a view to professional perfor 
Write for further information. 


522 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 














ELIZABETH DUNCAN SCHOOL 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


NEW YORK BRANCH 
DIRECTED BY ANITA ZAHN 
SEASON 1927-28 


Dancing Classes for Children 
Young Girls and Ladies 


Tuesday, Thursday, Friday afternoons 
Monday and Friday evenings 


Carnegie Hall Studio 61 
Circle 2329 or Private, Endicott 6973 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 





Fall Term Opens October 26th 





Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-K 


CARNEGIE HALL. NEW YORK CITY 
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EcizApeth Mack 
: STUDIOS 


NEW YORK PARIS 
DRAMATIC ART 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
THEATRE ROUTINE — a course 
in acting with production of plays 
before an audience. 
Special Cources in Voice, Diction, 
Literature, French, and Play Read 
ne 
The Repertory Gr-up cf Theatre 
Routine will present a wintcr series “3 
of plays marking sign fc7nt phares 
of modern dram. Subscriptions open. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 


+ For information address the secretary 


66 Fifth Avenue Telephone 
New York Chelsea 6531 











Studio of 
DRAMATIC ART 
LEO BULGAKOYV, Director 
Of the Moscow Art Theatre 


ACTING DANCING 
DICTION FENCING 


Technique of Acting—Barbara Bulgakov 
Special Course in Imigination and Mimic Drama 
—Leo Bulgakov 
MORNING and EVENING CLASSES 
$100 per month 
ror extire course 
Private lessons and hours arranged if desired. 


Address 


127 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
.) Endicott 3780 


Telephones: )Wa_kins 9156 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June Ist July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 


Studio School of Acting and Production. 
Term opening October, 1927 


REGISTRATION NOW. 


Address: 


264 Fifth Avenue New York 


Telephone Mad. Sq. 1019 





Season 1927-1928 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 
For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 
New Studio opens at 264 Fifth Avenue 


Classes forming for adults and children 


For information apply 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 


THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


at the CorNISH SCHOOL are 
directed by the following: 
Theatre Department 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 
Walter O. Reese of “‘the Reeses” 
Eurythmics Department 
Wallace Dow, Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 
Caird Leslie, Bolm Ballet Intime, Chicago. 
Soloist—His Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
Write for Winter Catalogue 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
2 THEATRE 
E 


=a Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Serge Ukrainsky 
Alexandra Carlisle 
Alphonso lanelli 


Mary Agnes Doyle 
and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 


Practical experience in Repertory 
Admission by Competition—New Term begins Jan. 3. 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIOm THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


All Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 

Teacher of Alice Brady. 


Winter term opens January 4th 
Write for Catalogue 
Telephone: Endicott 3345 
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INTELLIGENT MOVIE BOOK 
FOR INTELLIGENT PEOPLE 


at last / 


Most “movie” books, of course, are 
trash—the hysteria of the press 
agents. Yet all intelligent people are 
interested in the movies, in the movie 
idols, in the movie makers. And so 
Miss Talmey, a young Wellesley 


graduate who has been assistant 
movie editor for The Werid, has 
here written an intelligent book, a 
keen and stimulating book of studies 
of the movie people. Because it is 
honest and caustic, it is creating a 
storm among those very people. And 
it is a beautiful book, too, so it is 
worth your buying. 


Two dollars at all bookshops 
or direct from the publishers 


MACY-MASIUS weny os 








24 WOODCUT PORTRAITS BY ZADIG 











ART IN THE THEATRE: 


an exhibit by 


B. ARONSON 


from 


DECEMBER (21TH to 23rp 


INCLUDING 


Modern 
Stage Design 


SPONSORED BY 
Edith J. R. Isaacs 


John Mason Brown 





Constructivist 
Sheldon Cheney Settings 
J. Brooks Atkinson Costumes 
Cleon Throckmorton Lighted 
Kenneth Macgowan ee 
Maurice Schwartz ag 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 489 Park Ave., New York 
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Just Published 


THE BEST 
PLAYS 


of 
1926-1927 


And the Year Book of the 


American Drama 





EIGHTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


Edited by Burns Mantle 





This year book, of which the current 
number is the eighth, has come to be 
recognized as the most accurate analysis 
of 


The new volume contains, besides the 


contemporary drama in America. 
synopsis of the plays themselves, and a 
detailed account of the casts of the New 
York productions, an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the Little Theatre, a record 
of the season in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and California, and text 
of the ten best plays. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 
BROADWAY 
THE CONSTANT WIFE 
IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 
SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
THE PLAY’S THE THING 
THE SILVER CORD 
DAISY MAYME 
CHICAGO 
THE CRADLE SONG 


and much general information 
on the drama in America 


Price $3.00 





John Mason Brown 


of the Theatre Arts Monthly has pre- 
pared a special introduction index and 
bibliography for the new edition of 


THE THEATRE 
OF TODAY 


By Hiram K. Moderwell 


“This book is intended as a description 





and explanation of the new forces which 
have entered theatrical production in the 
last ten years, judged in the light of their 
probable historical importance as well as of 
their growing contemporary influence.” From 
the Author’s Foreword. 32 illustrations. 


* 


13.00 





ON THE ART OF THE 
THEATRE 
By Edward Gordon Craig 


“Most people,” Arthur 
“begin with the theory and go on—if they 
go on—to carry their theory into practice. 
Mr. Gordon Craig has done a better thing, 
and, having begun by creating a new Art 
of the Stage on the actual boards of the 
Theatre, has followed up _ his 
demonstration by a Book of Theory, in 
which he explains what he has done, telling 
us also what he hopes to do.” $3.00 





writes Symons, 


practical 





PLAY-MAKING 


A Manual of Craftmanship 
By William Archer 


“I make bold to say that Mr. Archer’s is 
the best book that has yet been written in 
our language, or in any other, on the art 
Brander Mat- 

$3.00 





and science of playmaking.” 


thews. 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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